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PM OLD TO-DAY. 


An aged man, on reaching his seventieth birth- 
day, like one surprised, his house, exclaiming 
—Iamanoldman! Iam an old man ! 


I wake at last ; I’ve dreamed too long. 
Where are my three score years and ten! 
My eye is keen, my limbs are strong ; 
I well might vie with younger men. 
~ world, ~ passions and its strife, 
assing from my grasp away, 
And eae 5 this pulse seems fall of life, 
“I’m old to-day — I’m old to-day.” 


Strange that I never felt, before, 
That I had almost reached my 

My bark is nearing death’s dark shore ; 

ife’s waters far behind me roll ; 

And yet I love their murmuring swell,— 
Their distant breakers’ proud array,— 

And must I,— can I say “ Farewell ?” 
“I’m old to-day — I’m old to-day.” 


This house is mine, and those broad lands 
That slumber ‘neath yon fervid sky; 
Yon brooklet, leaping o’er the sands, 
Hath often met my boyish eye. 
I loved those mountains when a child ; 
They still look young in green array ;— 
Ye rocky cliffs, ye summits wild, 
“T’m old to-day — I’m old to-day!” 


*Twixt yesterday’s short hours and me, 
A mighty gulf hath intervened. 
A man with men I seemed to be — 
But now, ’tis meet I should be weaned 
From all my kind ; from kindred dear; 
From those deep skies, — that landscape gay ; 
From hopes and joys I’ve cherish’d here ; — 
“Tm old to-day — I’m old to-day!” 


O man of years, while earth recedes, 
ok forward, upward, not behind ! 
bt dost thou lean on broken reeds ? 
hy still with earthly fetters bind 
Thine ardent soul? God give it wings, 
*Mid higher, purer joys to stray ! 
In heaven, no happy — sings 
“I'm old to-day — I'm old to-day.” 





YOUNG AGAIN. 


Ax old man sits in a high-back chair 
Before an open door, 

While the sun of a summer’s afternoon 
Falls hot across the floor ; 

And the drowsy tick of an ancient clock 
Has told the hour of four. 


A breeze blows in and a breeze blows ont, 
: From the scented summer air ; 
it flutters now on his wrinkled brow, 
And now it lifts his hair ; 
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And the laden lid of his eye arops down, 
And he sleeps in his high-backed chair. 


The old man sleeps and the old man dreams, 
His head droops on his breast, 

His hands reiax their feeble hold, 
And fall to his lap in rest; 

The old man sleeps, and in sleep he dreams, 
And in dreams again is blest. 


The years unroll their fearful scroll ; 
He is a child again; 

A mother’s tones are in his ear, 
And drift across his brain ; 

He chases gaudy butterflies 

- Far down across the plain. 


He plucks the wild rose in the woods, 
And gathers eglantine, 

And holds the golden butter cups 
Beneath his sister’s chin ; 

And angles in the meadow brook 
With a bent and naked pin. 


He loiters down the grassy lane, 

i. a by — pale nia pool, ' 
nd a sigh escapes his parting lips, 
As he hears the bell for school ; 

And he wishes it ne’er were nine o'clock 
And the morning never full. 


A mother’s hand pressed on his head, 
Her kiss is on his brow— 

A summer breeze blows in at the door 
With the toss of a leafy bough ; 

And the boy is a white haired man 
And his eyes are tear-filled now. 





JUDGE NOT.’ 


JupGeE nor: the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see ; 
What looks to 7 dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 
May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
whee ae aoe Sora 
ose glance would scorch thy smiling: grade, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face! 


The fall thou darest to despise — 

May be the slackened angel’s hand 
Has suffered it, that he may rise 

And take a firmer, surer stand ; 
Or, trusting less to earthly thin 

May henceforth learn to use fis wings 


And judge none lost; but wait, and see 
With hopeful pity, not disdain ; 


- 
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The depth of the abyss 4 be 

The measure of the height of pain, 
And love and glory that may raise 
This soul to God in after days ! 


Household Words. 





THERE IS NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


Tuere is nae luck about the House, 
There is nae luck at a’ ; 

There is nae luck about the House, 
Now its gude man’s awa’. 

To lead it there’s nae mon alive, 
Like puir Sir Ropert Peet, 

It winna prosper — dinna thrive — 
Tis ganging to the deil. 

There is nae luck, etc. 


When a’ gude people should unite 
Against the common foe, 

Its factions with ilk ither fight, 
And let their business go ; 

And whilst they jangle, jaw, and jar, 
And words rin unco high, 

This House of ours neglects the War, 
And everything forbye, 

There i8 nae luck, etc. 


Disrakzi here, and Grapstons there, 
Indulge in adverse prate ; 

And Bricut and Coppen idly share 
In wild and vague debate. 

And wee Lorp JounniEe Rvsse£Lt, aye, 
Has something to explain, 

And Patmerston his laugh must hae, 
Whilst heroes fall in vain. 

There is nae luck, etc. 


As leaves in Autumn fall and fade, 
So Bills in Summer dic ; ” 
Scarce ae gude Act thae chiels hae made, 
For a’ they’ve pass’d July; 
And now is August here, and sune 
This gude-for-naething House, 
Wi? nought, but aiblins mischief dune, 
Wik just adjourn to grouse. 
There is nae luck, ete. 


Oh! gif the parties, out o’ doors, 
As in the House, were split, 

How mony birdies on the moors, 
Wad they be like to hit ? 

But parties a’ pursue their game 

i’ steatliness an’ zeal, 

When capercailzies ask their aim, 

And not their country’s weal. 
There is nae luck, etc. 


Gin sic a chiel as Roesuck try 
To do the thing he ought : 
His gude intent, I ken na why, 
Is sure to come to nought. 
All ends in vapor and in smoke, 
The mountain breeds a mouse, 
All’s barren, e’en the Premzzr’s joke, 
In this uncanny House. 
There is nae luck, etc. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


But at their clavers whilst they keep, 
For a’ the nation's ills, 

The wind they sow, and whirlwind reap, 
By Sabbatarian Bills. 

Joun Butt from day to day may bleed, 
Wi’ disregarded lot ; 

But on a Sunday they tak’ heed 
Joun Bar.eycorn shall not. 

There is nae luck, etc. 


Oh! wad about this House sae daft, 
Auld Nott could rise and be, 
From dolties doure and sumphies saft, 
St. Stephen’s Ha’ to free, 
And thunder, glow’rin’ at the Mace, 
“ That bauble tak’ awa’ !” 
Nae better luck than sic dis 
Could now the House befa’. 
There is nae luck, eté. 


Punch, 11 Aug. 





Lonvon.— The following lines were copied 
from a MS. pasted on the walls of Spitalfield’s 
Church, October 11, 1811. 

“ London. 

“ Houses, churches, mixt together; 
Streets cramm’d full in ev’ry weather ; 
Prisons, palaces, contiguous ; 
Sinners sad and saints religious; 
Gaudy things enough to tempt ye; 
Outsides showy, insides empty ; 
Baubles, beasts, mechanics, arts, 
Coaches, wheelbarrows, and carts ; 
Warrants, bailiffs, bills unpaid ; 
Lords of laundresses afraid ; 
Rogues that nightly prowl and shoot men; 
Hangmen, aldermen, and footmen; 
Lawyers, poets, priests, physicians, 
Nobles, simple, all conditions ; 
Worth beneath a threadbare cover, 
Villany bedaubed all over; 
Women, black, fair, red, and gray, 
Women that can play and pay ; 
Handsome, ugly, witty, still, 

Some that will not, some that will; 
Many a beau without a shilling, 
Many a widow not unwilling, 
Many a bargain, if you strike it,— 
This is London, if you like it.” 





Tue Powper oF Bues. In anold MS.“ Booke 
of Recepts,” in my pete the year 1681-2, 
there occurs the following singular prescription: 
“ The Powder of Buggs. Take the buggs and wash 
them well in white wine, and putt them in a new 
earthen pott, and set them in an oven till they be 
dry enough for powder ; then beat them, and sift 
them, and give ye party as much as will lye upon 
a a every morning in honey.” — Can any one 
inform me for what disease this nauseous remed 
was prescribed, and whether it be now exclud 
from the pharmacopeia? Perhaps this oleagi- 
nous insect was formerly exhibited in those cases 
for which cod-liver oil is now so extensively used. 
—Notes and Queries. 








MARSHAL DE SAINT ARNAUD. 


From Bentley’s Misctilany. 
THE LATE MARSHAL DE SAINT 
ARNAUD* 


MarRsHAL DE Saint ARNAUD was pre- 
eminently a soldier of fortune. His personal 
courage and his military ardor remain incon- 
testable. But deprived of his father in infancy, 
educated away from his mother (who entered 
into a new matrimonial alliance) at the Lycée 
Napoleon, and admitted when only seventeen 
into the Gardes-du-Corps du Roy, Leroy de 
Saint Arnaud—his detractors grant him onl 
the first name as the one to which he is legiti- 
mately entitled—had, his brother acknow- 
ledges, a jeunesse orageuse, and he was, ac- 
cording to the same. authority, in early life the 
hero of many a romantic adventure. 

To have remained along time among the 
Guards, the same authority tells us, would 
have only multiplied the ) ince by which 
this ardent nature was surrounded, and M. de 
Forcade, his father-in-law, obtained for him a 
commission in a marching regiment. A writer 
in Le Bulletin Francais says :—“ Chassé des 
gardes il ne fut point recu dans l’armée. Our 
information upon this point is so certain that 
we could name a prefect—prefect, thanks 
to Marshal Saint yes aa now shares 
with him his good fortune, because he had once 
also participated in the misfortunes that over- 
took the garde-du-corps Leroy. The marshal 
' has a grateful heart, and he hastened to take 
his brother, who was obscurely inscribed on the 
list of advocates under the name also of Leroy, 
to make a councillor of state of him under 
the more glorious name of Saint Arnaud.” ¢ 

There is a lapse at this epoch of the late 
marshal’s life. The discreet editor of his cor- 
respondence hurries over it by telling us that 
“ too quickly tired of the monotony of a gar- 
rison life, he started in 1822 to join the Greeks 
in their war of independence.” When Mar- 
shal Saint Arnaud became minister, the jour- 
nals of the opposition reminded him of certain 
histrionic attempts which, under the assumed 
name of Florival, he had made, according to 
some at the Gaité, according to others in the 
suburbs. The minister was placed too high 
to notice such calumnies, and his contemporary 
of the Interior was too much engaged in affairs 
of the state to consult the Mémoire du Bureau 
des T héatres, and to contradict therh. 

As to the Philhellenic furor, our young 


* Letters du Marechal de Saint-Arnaud. 

t Le Bulletin Francais, No. V. p. 94. 

Another biographer describes M. de Saint Ar- 
naud as leaving the gardes-du-corps and the Com- 
pany of Grammont to join the Legion of Corsica 
as 2 sub-lieutenant, and after that the Legion of the 
Bouches du Rhone.— Les Hommes la Guerre 


@ Orient: Le Marechal de Saint-Arnaud. Par Ed- 
mond Texier. 
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hero was soon cured of that. After a skirmish 
before the walls of Modon, which satisfied him 
as to what could be expected from the military 
virtues of the modern Greeks, and being taken 
prisoner by pirates near Navarino, he imbibed 
a still worse notion of their patriotism, so he 
returned to Salonica, “ profundément guéri,” 
writes his biographer, “de son enthousiasme.” 

At this period Leroy de Saint Arnaud also 
travelled in Italy, Belgium, and England. His 
means were so limited that he is said to have 
had recourse to teaching in this country. If 
so, it is no reflection upon the man: Louis 
Phillippe did the same. Certain it is that he 
mastered several languages, especially the 
English, and his proficiency in this respect 
was, even more than his military zeal, as 
attested by his own correspondence, when 
first thrown in contact with General Bugeaud 
at aoe one of the first causes of his success 
in life. . 

No pursuit in life can, however, stifle the 
original instincts of the man. The revolution 
of July, 1830, aroused all his military ardor ; he 
returned to France, asked for a reappoint- 
ment, and received a commission in the 64th 
Regiment, about to be employed against the 
Chouans of La Vendée. It is at this epoch in 
his career, and that of his marriage, which 
took place the same year at Brest, in 1831, 
that the correspondence discreetly commences. 
Seldom were the incidents of the civil war in 
the Vendée more graphically described. The 
activity and zeal of the young lieutenant— 
Saint Arnaud was then in his thirty-third 
year—and the kind of service he was engaged 
in, will be best judged of by an extract 
from one of his letters, dated Parthenay, Oct. 
21, 1832 :— 


The bands of Chouans cross the country, so 
also do the movable columns. How is it that 
the movable columns ‘ey wae meet one 
another, but never meet the Chouans? It is be- 
cause the people detest us and love the rebels; 
every one serves them, no one helps us. We 
have only chance and good luck in our favor, and 
they do not smile upon us. For the last fortnight 
I have only done one thing: 1 found one of their 
caches. Howis it possible to find people who live 
in the bowels of the earth? Imagine in the 
midst of the country, a great oak tree, whose 
trunk, about eight feet high, is hollow down to 
the level of the soil. Imagine, then, a hole four 
feet long, and so narrow that aman thin as I am 
is obliged to reduce himself to the smallest pos- 
sible compass, and then to slide feet foremost 
down a slope which leads to a cave six fect long, 
five feet wide, and three feet high. Planks 

laced crosswise, and supported by two strong 
ams, prevented the earth falling in from above. 
Six inches of straw, well crumpled by long use, 
constituted the bed. Five men could sleep there 
in an horizontal position, for even on one's knees 
the head had to be bent. Such is the place, my 
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dear friend, into which I penetrated alone, my 
pistol in my mouth. Unfortunately they were 
not there. I only found a shoe, a clumsy wooden 
candlestick, a pipe, two broken glasses, a pre- 
serve pot, and some old rags, probably used for 
cleaning their guns. The wretches evidently 

layed at cards, for I found several markers. 
Kot finding the culprits, I left everything in the 


Saint Arnaud gives an amusing description, 
was at that time commanded by Bedeau. No 
sooner in Africa than the aspirations for mil- 
itary distinction, so ardently entertained 
amidst all his difficulties, presented themselves 
at Blidah and at Constantine. These great 
affairs were followed, in 1839, by the cam- 

ign against the Kabyles, and that again, in 


same state, so that by leaving no indication of | P2!g2 


their place of refuge having been discovered, I 
might have a chance of catching them. I ac- 
cordingly returned in the evening, and placing 
my men in ambuscade, I passed the night in 
their hole. Oh! my friend, what a night of hor- 
rors! A poisonous smell, no fresh air, and myri- 
ads of flies devouring me; yet I would have 
passed ten nights had I been sure of catchin 
them. I returned several other times by day _ 
by night, but always without success. The 
ants must have seen us roving about the 
place, and told them that their cache was discov- 
,ered. I had, nevertheless, taken every precau- 
tion that prudence and cunning could devise. 


The capture of the Duchess of Berry trans- 
ferred Saint Arnaud from this most arduous 
service to the citadel of Blaye. It is impos- 
sible not to respect the tone of his letters upon 
this occasion. Not at all well affected towards 
the unfortunate princess, of whom he wrote 
when he first saw her, “ Qu’elle est pile et 
qu'elle a mauvaise mine!” yet, when the 
secret which cast such ridicule over her hero- 
ism came out, St. Arnaud does not indulge 
even in a sarcasm. “It was at Blaye that the 
lieutenant became acquainted with Marshal 
Bugeaud, and the latter was so delighted at his 
translating his “ Apercu sur l’Art Militaire” 
into three different anguages, that he attached 
him as aide-de-camp to his own person. It 
was in this character that Leroy de Saint 
Arnaud repaired to Sicily with the duchess. 
When, on their arrival at Palermo, they were 
joined by the Count Luchesi, he observes 
that the latter did not pay the slightest at- 
tention to the child which the nurse held out 
to him in her arms, and that both the count 
and the duchess were exceedingly embar- 
rassed. 

Parting, on his return, from Marshal Bugeaud 
at Toulouse, Saint Arnaud had an oppor- 
tunity of spending a few months with his wife 
at Brest. On joining his regiment at Bor- 
deaux, news came of the troubles of 1834. “I 
have just written,” he says, “to General 
Bugeaud, who took a prominent part in the 
affair. He veininention at the Hotel de Ville; 
an officer of the National Guards was wounded 
at his side. That was my place. How I 
regret that ball. Ah, my friend, how I 
shall fight, when the occasion presents itself!” 

In March, 1836, Saint Arnaud lost his first 
wife, and he was so affected by the loss that he 
sought for a meg Magee with the Foreign 
Legion in Africa. is regiment, of which 





1840, by the Holy War. A severe wound 
received at the redoubtable Col de Mouzaia 
caused his return to his own country in 1840- 
41. But he was soon again at the seat of war, 
in the character of chef de bataillon in a regi- 
ment of Zouaves under Cavaignac. These 
were the troops that he always took most 
pride in. “ What men, brother,” he would 
write of them; “ what soldiers, what officers, 
what esprit de corps! What could one not do 
with such elements of success! The Zouaves 
are the imperial guard of Africa, the old 
guard.” 

It is not our object here to follow out the 
fortunes of this gallant soldier in the wars of 
Africa. Mascara and Oran were followed by 
Laghouat and Isly. Saint Arnaud traversed 
the country in every direction, and was fa- 
miliarized with almost every corner. From 
the command of the district of Milianah he 
succeeded to that of Orleansville. Promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1842, he 
was appointed to the command of the 53rd 
Regiment in 1844. In 1845, the colonel wit- 
nessed from the mountains of the East the 
flames lighted by Pelissier, which consumed 
six hundred victims in the caves of Al Kan- 
tarah. The same year Al Bu Maza surren- 
dered himself a captive to the lucky colonel of 
the 53rd. 

Saint Arnaud adapted himself to the revo- 
lution of 1848 with all the pliability peculiar 
to a soldier of fortune. “ We must let the 
torrent flow,” he wrote ; “to attempt to stop 
it would be a folly. The cataclysm will have 
an end, and then they will stop to reconstruct 
and repair with repentance. To pass life in 
committing follies and in regretting them is 
the history of the world!” 

With the advent of Napoleon III. the scene, 
however, changed. Saint Arnaud, already 
general of division in Algeria, was called to a 
still higher command in Paris. The enemies 
of Saint Arnand say, that whilst in Algeria, 
in 1833, General Rullitre did not break the 
sword of the then Captain Leroy Saint Ar- 
naud, because he did not wish to dishonor him ; 
and that when Napoleon wanted a bold, clev- 
er, unscrupulous man—one who was always 
more em in his pecuniary affairs than 
in his conscience—he knew where to find the 
instrument with which to strike the blow which 
he had long meditated. 

The marshal’s co mdence does not 
throw much light upon this eventful period of 
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his career. Being at home, there was natur- 


ally no necessity for writing long letters, and 
his brother preserves his usual discreet silence. 
When nominated to the ministry, the marshal 
remarks : “ The more serious events become, 
the more timid I get, not from fear, or from 
false modesty ; I have confidence in myself, 


but it appears to me that I am not ripe for the 
ministry.” On the 2nd of December, 1851, 
he wrote, at four o’clock in the morning, to 
his mother :-— 

Good dear mother, I write to you at a solemn 
moment. Two hours more and I shall give my 
aid in a revolution which, I hope, will save the 
country. 

This foolish, blind; factions Assembly will be 
dissolved, and an appeal to the people will decide 
the fate of a nation weary of being tossed to and 
fro by anxiety and care. 

e shall have a stable government, and I feel 
confident that all will go well. The Republic 
remains, with a president, named for ten years. 
I have not time to write you all the details. Paris 
will awake this morning with a revolution ac- 
complished! A hundred arrests, more or less, 
the gate of the Assembly closed, and all will be 
over. To-day I shall not have time to write to 
you. No doubt my brothers will do so for me. 

T await the command of the army of Paris to 
give my orders. Everything is ready and settled : 
the ministry changed. I continue in the new 
cabinet: it is on me that they deperd for action 
and force. 

Good-by, dear mother. I love you, and em- 
brace you with all my heart. 


The services of General de Saint Arnaud 
on the occasion of the coup d’état of the 2nd of 
December were rewarded by a marshal’s 
baton, and subsequently by the command of 
the French expedition to the East. The 
marshal’s feelings on starting, whatever may 
ae been his antecedents, were creditable to 


We must have successes (he says, writing as 
usual to his brother); reverses would be disas- 
trous within as without ; and yet, no one of good 
faith will be able to say, whatever party he may 
belong to, that we go in mere recklessness to 
seek a distant war from the love of war. We 
make war because it is indispensable to the honor 
and dignity of France, and because, above all 
things, it is inevitable. Let us be conquerors or 
conquered, who can contradict that? But I fo 
not fear reverses; I only dread unavoidable 
delays. I have faith in God and in my star. 
Come what will, I shall have done my duty. I 
feel myself fall of energy and force. 

There is much that is trae, brother, in what 
= say, but it is the truth of sensible people. 

ou do not place yourself sufficiently in the po- 
sition of the masses, and you must reckon with 
them. The people give their money and their 
children without a murmur. They will support 
war for a year, or for two years ; but they require 
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bulletins, results, successes that indemnify. A 
Fabius Cunctator would fail here. The general 
should be wise and prudent, but he should also 
know how to profit by occasion, and act; that is 
what I shall do. The whole of the policy is, I 
am aware, not in the East. But it is there that 
the gigantic efforts of France and of England will 
weigh most heavily. To cast at six hundred 
leagues from the country, France sixty thousand 
men, eT thirty thousand, is an enormous 
effort. And compare: the army of Egypt had 
at first eighteen thousand, and gherwards thirty- 
one thousand. The army of the Morea twenty- 
five thousand. The army of Africa, in 1830, 
thirty thousand. We have twice that number 
transported twice the distance, and we march 
towards the Danube. We cannot afford to lose 
such efforts in inaction. 

The Crimea—you speak of the Crimea! —it is 
a jewel. I dream of it, and I hope that prudence 
will not forbid my taking it from the Russians. 
It would be a terrible blow to them. However, 
let us say nothing beforehand. We must first, 
talk to the Turks, see the Russians a little nearer, 
know what they will do, and what they can do, 
Then will come the time for a wise and bold 
plan. To drag the war in length is to play the 
game of revolutions. Such, brother, are my 
ideas at present; we will sce what they will be 
hereafter. 


Whatever may have been Saint Arnaud’s 
faults, he was French to the backbone. “ Fr- 
r-r-ancais,” he would have said. When on 
board the Agathe he accompanied the Duchess 
of Berry past Gibraltar to Sicily. It is an 
atrociously strong place,” he entered in his 
letters; “had it been French, I could not 
have torn my eyes from it.” Of Malta he 
says, in 1854, “I have revisited this place with 

leasure and regret. What a jewel lost to 

rance!” The game of ambition is one of a 
most unégatisfactory nature. Every great na- 
tion wishes to be master of the world. Look 
at England wanting to plant her flag upon the 
icy pole of the North! Approaching Galli- 
poli, he writes: “I shall see my soldiers, my 
generals, the arrangements made, the installa- 
tion of every one, a great and useful labor. 
After that, politics will have their turn at 
Constantinople. 1 shall be more cautious; 
but while I shall always preserve the basis of 
my system and the allure of my character, 
I shall go straight on my way.” Nor 
was he less satisfied with the effect produced 
than with the anticipation. “I have taken 
here,” he writes from Constantinople, under 
date of May 14, 1854, “the position that is 
due to the French generalissimo. My influ- 
ence increases and extends itself. The Sul- 
tan, whom I have seen twice, shows me every 
favor and kind feeling; the ministers refuse 
nothing that I deem to be just and necessary.” 
' All his letters bear at this time some reference 
to his health, and to the attacks to which he 
was constantly subject, and which he describes 
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as commencing in the arms and extending to 
the chest, causing atrocious sufferings. At 
this time he wrote that he was better, and 
added, in true soldier-like spirit, “ An infusion 
of powder would complete the cure.” The 
ith of May he dined with the Sultan. “The 
Sultan,” he says, “does not sit at the table. 
He appears before dinner in a saloon, con- 
verses a little and then retires, leaving to a 
pred Vizier to preside over a repast which 

ts two hours and a half, and is as cold as 
the dishes that are served up.” 

By the 25th of the same month he had seen 
the Turkish army, and judged of the a 
of Shumla with his own eyes. “The ball is 
about to open,” he writes at that date. “I 
have been to Varna and to Shumla. I spent 
three days with Omar Pasha: there are in 
the Turkish army, disagreeable as it is to the 
- some good soldiers. They will fight 
ike English and French when they are with 
us. There are seventy thousand men and 
two hundred guns in the entrenched camp of 
Shunla, which fe magnificent.” 

“If the Russians attack Silistria vigorously, 
they will be masters of the place, perhaps, be- 
fore a fortnight has elapsed. Will politics, 
with their by-play, and the difficulties of the 
transport, condemn us to leave the Anglo- 
French army in inaction? “At a council of 
war, Varna was selected as a basis of opera- 
tion.” 

Much has been written against this place, 
and we have even seen the good faith of 
Omar Pasha questioned for such a selection ; 
but strategically and politically, it was the best 
that the Allies could take. No doubt some 
topographical errors were committed in en- 
camping the troops too near the water and in 
marshy spots; but malaria pounces upon the 
stranger in autumn if exposed to the night air 
anywhere in Turkey in Europe or in Asia; 
and as to cholera, it would most probably have 
found out the army, with the accumulation of 
filth and offal that is inevitable where there is 
a great accumulation of men, wherever they 

been. It was, according to Saint Arnaud 
himself, brought by the army from the south 
of France. 

In another letter the marshal says: “I found 
Varna a defensible place, and Shumla very 
skilfully transformed into a formidable in- 
trenched camp. I saw in Omar Pasha an in- 
complete man, but remarkable for the country 
of his adoption. I found an army where I 
only reckoned upon seeing a crowd. An 
army badly clothed, badly shod, and indiffer- 
ently armed, but that mancuvres, obeys, 


fights, and lets itself be killed. I found Silistria | 
| Then the fever will not 
'on the Danube ; I shall 
| When one seeks for the vulnerable point of 
\the Russians, everywhere we find the quills 


defending itself, without hopes of a long resist- 
ance, and the Russians, strong in numbers, 
attacking badly, but sure of carrying it by 
sacrificing many, if they persevere. If I was 
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only in a condition to give batile! But I 
shall not be so for a long time yet.” And he 
adds afterwards: “My movements are organ- 
izing themselves, and my plan develops itself. 
Get near the Balkans, the Turks, and the 
Russians, whilst at the same time I concen- 
trate my forces, is all that I can do at present. 
Since I am at Gallipoli tt a has 
“ey or Rtg pe makes progress. I have 
had reviews; I have spoken to the chiefs and 
to the soldiers; every one is confident, and 
carries his head high. I wept with joy and 
with pride on passing through the ranks of 
thirty-eight thousand Frenchmen. I admired 
the soldiers whom I am charged to lead into 
victory — but not all. How many victims 
shall we have to weep for! That devouring 
activity which you know, brother, belongs to 
me, animates me, and prevents my being ill. 
One would say that I was never better. The 
attacks are less frequent: I am regaining 
strength and an air of youth. God will take 
pity on this fine army by having pity on 
its chief.” 

Again, in another letter, he writes: “I have 
had reviews, conversed with generals and 
with soldiers. I have been able to compare 
my men, so full of ardor and so martial in 
appearance, with the English, solid as walls, 
but who march like machines that only ask to 
be stopped. I have also had reviews of the 
English, and I have mingled at my table the 
red coats with the blue.” Projecting an ex- 
cursion to Varna, he adds: “If I can, I will 
steal a glance at Sebastopol. To do that the 
fleet must be-out; I have no wish to be car- 
ried off by the Russians. I must arrange this 
with Admiral Hamelin. I die of anxiety 
to see Sebastopol, for my mind is full of 
the idea that there is something to be done 
there.” 

The contemplation of the time necessary to 
disembark men and equipments soon led the 
marshal to modify his views as to the facilities 
of a descent in the Crimea. “No sensible 
man,” he says, in one of his letters, “ would 
undertake such a thing in presence of the 
Russian masses.” “For a descent in the Cri- 
mea,” he says in another, “long preparations 
are necessary—a whole campaign, 100,000 
men probably, and all the resources of the 
French and English fleets combined.” 

/Once settled at Varna, the marshal began 
to find out that the Russians were not so 
easily got at as he had fancied in the heat of 
his imagination. “If Idrive them from the 
right of the Danube, I shall only have thrown 
them back upon their reserves, and I shall be 
at a distance from the base of my operations. 
rmit me to remain 
obliged to quit it. 
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@ the porcupine.” In the same letter, of the 
9th of June, he says: “I wish to save Silistria. 
Political as well as military reasons have 
marked my place at Varna. As soon as I can 
establish a sufficient force between this place 
and Shumla, I will show it to the Russians.” 
When the Russians withdrew to the left bank 
of the Danube, the marshal, who throughout 
_ shows all the impatience of a spoilt, child, 
fretted like one who had lost a toy. “ The 
Russians rob me,” he says, “by their flight, of 
a good occasion of victory. I have been 
sorely grieved. At the moment when I was 
going to reap the fruit of all my troubles!” 

ot a word or a thought for the brave de- 
fenders of Silistria. “I cannot,” he says, in 


another letter, “get over the blow which/|I 


I received from the shameful retreat of the 
Russians. I had them; I should infallibly 
have beaten them, thrown them into the 
Danube.” This after stating in his letter of 
the 20th of June that it would require 100,000 
men to advance from Varna against the Rus- 
sians, and not be in danger of an attack upon 
the right flank, or being cut off from com- 
munication with the sea! The marshal, how- 
ever, duly felt and expressed, at the same 
time, the folly that would be committed in fol- 
lowing up the Russians beyond the Danube, 
driving them back upon their reserves and 
magazines, and only getting further and fur- 
ther from the true basis of operations. At the 
same time, should the Russians and Austrians 
have come to hands—a thing they probably 
never intended—he was duly prepared to 
march to the succor of the latter. 

On the 4th of July, Omar Pasha visited the 
camp at Varna, and Saint Arnaud’s opinion 
of him took a more favorable turn, apparently 
from the Seraskier’s politeness to him. “ We 
are the best friends in the world,” he writes. 
“ He has been perfect in deference, and often 
in argument.” Upon this occasion there was 
a review ; after which he says: “ We went to 
see, at Devna, the division of the Duke of 
Cambridge, anges of the English guard 
and the Scotch. It was fine, but rather formal, 
stiff.” (This last word is in English, which 
Saint Arnaud uses occasionally in his letters.) 
“Tt is all one; it is a fine army, and will 
fight well. But ours, brother, what ardor, 
quel elan, quelle désinvolture militaire, fiere et 
aisée |” 

The simplicity of the following is admirable : 
“The Austrian envoy, Colonel Count of Low- 
enthal, has passed two days with me at Varna.” 
(This is under date July 13.) “The Austri- 
ans are disposed to enter into Little Wallachia, 
but not yet as belligerents. They only wish to 
occupy the positions and places evacuated by 
the Russians in their retreat. They will only 
make use of their arms if the Russians should, 
by a return on the offensive, wish to retake 
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their positions.” A category the Austrians 
full well knew would never occur. Saint 
Arnaud may have been a good soldier; he 
was certainly no diplomatist. It was difficult, 
he was always ready to acknowledge, to make 
politics keep pace with glory. A sentence 
which in itself is rather vague, as it seems to 
imply that there is no glory save in blood- 


At this time disease began to manifest itself 
at Varna. “Sad life we lead at Varna,” 
wrote the marshal. “ Bad climate, enormous 
accumulation of men, bad odors, bad influences, 
some cases of cholera—such is the situation. 
I have had several cases in the army at 
Gallipoli, at Constantinople, at sea, and here. 
prescribe precautions, and the storm will’ 
pass over. It is Marseilles and Avignon that 
send us that.” 

On the 19th of July came the conference 
at which a descent upon the Crimea was re- 
solved upon. “ Yes, it will be, if you choose, 
an audacious enterprise; few will have been 
of a more vigorous or energetic character. 
To see the position in which we are placed, 
militarily and politically, and the means at our 
di 1, we shall be accused of rashness; let 
it so. But is it possible to admit that 
before an enemy who withdraws himself, and 
dares you on, two fine armies, two fine fleets, 
shall remain inactive, and allow themselves to 
be destroyed by fever? No, let the great 
guns have their share also.” 

This first council, at which Lord Raglan, 
Marshal Saint Arnaud, Admirals Dundas, 
Hamelin, Lyons, and Bruat were alone present, 
was followed by an exploratory expedition, 
the result of which seems to have imp 
the marshal with the idea that Fort Constan- 
tine was the key of Sebastopol, and that it was 
by that point that a regular siege must be 
begun! This exploration was followed b 
another council on the 29th of July, at whic 
Sir George Brown and Generals Canrobert 
and Martimprey were present, but not Prince 
Napoleon, and at which it was resolved to 
hasten the preparations for the expedition. 
It was not always the English who were at 
fault. Upon this occasion the absence of the 
French besieging train is admitted. 

“ When I underlined the loyalty of Lord 
Raglan,” he says, in a letter of the same date, 
“it was not that I doubted it, but that I gave 
to it the emphasis of a double affirmative. 
Lord Raglan is loyalty itself; the more one 
learns to know him, the more one appreciates 
him. We ais upon the best understanding 
in all matters, and I look upon him as a 
friend.” - 

The dread cholera came, however, to arrest 
progress. “I hold up my heart,” the marshal 
wrote, “against such bad luck. I kee up 
the spirits of all, but my heart is broken. 
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And again: “ Will to act, means prepared, 
and God strikes us in our pride by Pe ma us 
a plague more powerful human resist- 
ance. I bow beneath it, but suffer much.” 
Another day he writes: “My greatest em- 
barrassment, as he is also my worst enemy, is 
the cholera. I cannot destroy him with great 
, By the 9th of August he describes 
imself as living in a vast sepulchre. “T 
cannot,” he says, “rouse the army save by 
a thunder-clap. One would say that I gain 
strength upon all these healths that give 
wa, ore me!” 

The anonymous author of the celebrated 

mphlet on the conduct of the War in the 

t speaks of Prince Napoleon as addressin, 
a council of war for three hours, on the 10 
of August, against the expedition to the 
Crimea. We find in this. correspondence a 
letter dated the 9th of August, intimating 
to the Maréchale de Saint Arnaud at that 
time at Therapia, the proximate arrival of 
Prince Napoleon, seriously invalided, and 
requesting that the marshal’s own room 
should be given up to him, and every atten- 
tion paid to him. 

On the occasion of the great fire at Varna, 
the marshal says the flames played round 
three powder magazines—that of the English, 
of the French, and ‘the Turks—and that 
he was ten times on the point of ordering 


the retreat to be beaten—signal du sauve qui 

ut. As the month advanced cholera dimin- 
ished, and the marshal regained his spirits, so 
as to become by the 23rd quite bouncy. The 
anticipation of a move from a mere hospital in 
tents to active service in the Crimea, indeed 


almost turned his brain. “The most formid- 
able fleet, he writes on that day, “ that has 
been seen for many a day, if it has ever been 
seen, will sail for the Crimea, to pour forth in 
twenty-four hours, beneath the very beard of 
the Russians, sixty thousand men, and one 
Ktundred and thirty great guns. We shall 
roy Agamemnon, but our siege will not be 
prolonged like that of Troy. e have in our 
army more than one Achilles, many an Ajax, 
and still greater numbers who can vie with 
Patroclus. All goes well; my orders are 
gen, and, God aiding us, France will in 

ctober register one of the most splendid 
and daring feats of arms recorded in her mili- 


tary history.” 
"This “feat of arms” was the capture of 
Sebastopol. 


T have weighed the reasons for and against the 
enterprise. At present I can see none against it. 
I shall lose fewer men in taking Sebastopol than 
I have lost from cholera and fever. It is a great 
responsibility ; I must understand that, and bear 
it, and place myself above it. If I succeed, I 
shall be a great man; if I do not succeed, I shall 
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be what I must be; but that it will be taken isa 
consolation, at all events. My conscience tells 
me I am doing my ay For the rest, what does 
it matter? ih, my brother, how can I sleep 
now! I passed last night conducting ten sieges 
of Sebastopol, and issuing proclamations to my 
soldiers. 


The marshal it appears wished to land at the 
Katcha. “ The Russians,” he says, in a letter 
of the 29th of August, “ have established a 
strong camp on the Katcha, where I intended 
to disembark. The papers took care to give 
them the necessary information, and they nat- 
urally took advantage of it.” This attack upon 
the papers is mere peevishness. They were 
not acquainted with the marshal’s thoughts; 
and had they been so, sufficient time had not 
elapsed since the exploration of the coast and 
the choice of a place of descent and the pub 
lication of that selection for the benefit of the 
Tt is impossibl thize with tho 

t is impossible not to ize wit 
agonies with which the ionhiiees afflicted at 
this time, and from which he was seldom free, 
while struggling with desperate energy to reach 
the field of honorable battle. “In face of all 
that I suffer,” he wrote to his wife on the 31st 
of August, “I still have faith in my star. We 
have not come from so far, we have not got over 
so many difficulties, to be wrecked now at the 
port. If I triumph, I shall not remain long to 
enjoy success. I shall have accomplished more 
than my task, and I will leave the rest to be 
done by others. My will be finished here 
below. We will live for ourselves in retreat 
and re There are no means of doing 
otherwise, unless health is restored to ma 
which I doubt. The evil is deep-seated to be 
so tenacious.” 

The extraordinary impatience of his last days 
kept growing in intensity as the expedition 
P' . “T abstain,” he writes on the 2nd 
of September, “ from all reflections. Such as 
I should have to make would be too bitter. 
When shall I have drunk sufficiently of the cup 
of bitterness? There are moments when m 
whole soul revolts and rebels. Prayer at suc 
times only acts upon me like a tempest. Its 
impotence casts me back into doubt, and I suf- 
fer so much that my faith is shaken. I ask 
myself why are so many tortures, inflicted on 
soul and body alike, accumulated upon one 
poor being? If physical pain only left me all 
my strength, I would hope on ; but my strength 
is exhausted in the struggle—it is too long 


Everything has a term.” 

We are reminded of the strange and _ 
ling question of the anonymous writer before 
alluded to: “ What is at the bottom of this fe 
verish, diseased, and badly regulated nature, 
which is only ss 5 yy morally and physically 
on fictions?” “It is time,” he wrote to his 





brother under the same date, “ that this should 
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finish, for my strength is going, and the disease 
that wastes me assumes frightful proportions. 
Day and night atrocious crises come on more 
frequently and with greater violence than 
ever.” 

On the 11th he was a little better, recover- 
ed somewhat by the sea air. “ My opinion is not 
changed,” he wrote on that day from off Cape 
Tarkan. “I am still for landing at the Katcha. 
It would be time and distance saved. The 
English have not deemed it possible. I yield- 
ed, and we shall disembark at Old Fort.” This 
is one of the few times that the marshal al- 
ludes to any one having any voice in the prog- 
ress of the expedition beyond himself. 

He wrote rwards, on the 16th, from Old 
Fort :” “The diversion which I made on the 
Katcha proved to every one that I was in the 

ight, and that the landing ought to have been 
ected there. Ten thousand Russians would 
not have prevented fifty thousand French and 
English from landing. The Russians fled at the 
first shells that fell on their camp: and if the 
fourth division had had orders to that effect, it 
could have disembarked alone. Ido not let the 
English feel too keenly that I was in the right. 
You see, brother,I have a military instinct 
which does not deceive me, and the English 
have not made war since 1815.” 

On the 17th, the small stock of patience laid 
in by a successful landing was already exhaust- 
ed. 


My dearly loved wife (he wrote), the English 
are not yet ready, and I lose precious time through 
their delay. I have lent them barges this morn- 
ing, to assist in the landing of their horses, so 
that I hope we may march about eleven o'clock 
to-morrow morning. I shall sleep on the Bul- 
ganak, to be fresh on the 19th, that I may force 
@ passage on that day. Then, if possible, I shall 
pursue the Russians across the Katcha. I promise 

u I shall leave them no time for amusement. 

he weather is beautiful, and so far we are 
favored. If God will protect me for a few days, 
all will gowell. I listened to mass this morning 
in my large tent, and prayed for you. I had four 
abbés to breakfast with me. There has been a 
great excitement in the army: Prince Napoleon 
was the mover in it. He says, emphatically, that 
I am a man, and that without me we should 
never have been in the Crimea. My health is a 
little improved today. Nothing is al- 
tered in my plans. Prince Menschikoff permit- 
ting, I shall be on the 20th or 22nd before Sebas- 
topol. Possibly I may attack it on the south 
side, and so render useless all the immense pre- 
sa ag they have made on the north. All this 

pends, however, on what I see when we reach 
the Balbek. 


‘By the next day, the 18th, he could stand 
it no longer. He writes to his wife :— 


Iam about to inform Lord Raglan that I can 
and will wait no longer, that I shall issue the 
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order to march to-morrow morning at seven 
o’clock, and that nothing will interrupt me. I 
have received your little letter of the 14th. My 
poor friend, what anxieties you suffer, what cares, 
and what tears! But you are right, for I have 
been very ill. Now, however, all that is past; I 
am in the Crimea, and I feel the symptoms of 
returning strength. Last night, however, I was 
restless, and ae ired strongly. To-morrow this 
place will desolate, and the cannon will 
speak. In four days I shall be before Sebas- 
topol, after having thoroughly beaten the Rus- 
sians. 

We are not informed whether it was in con- 
sequence of the expiring marshal’s anxiety to 
be in at the first battle delivered against the 
Russians, or that it came within the province 
of those categories which were inevitable after 
a descent made upon a hostile territory, but 
the Allies did move at last, and Saint Arnaud 
did live to chronicle the triumph of the Allies, 
familiarly as well as officially. His letter to 
his wife, of the 21st of September, is headed 
Champ de Bataille d’ Alma. How feeble is 
- arn unostentatious Field of 

ma 


Victory! victory !. my Louisa, my dear-loved } 
Yesterday,on the 20th of September, I completely 
defeated the Russians; I took their formidable 
positions, defended by more than forty thousand 
men, who have now been beaten. Nothing could 
stand before the onset of the French, or the 
steadiness and solidity of the English. At eleven 
o’clock I attacked, at half past four the Russians 
were in full flight, and if I had had cavalry I 
should have captured more than ten thousand of 
them. Unfortunately I had none. The moral 
result is prodigious. The field of battle on which 
I am bivouacking, on the very spot which Prince 
Menschikoff occupied yesterday, is strewn with 
Russian corpses. I have twelve hundred men 
hors de combat, the English have fifteen hundred, 
The enemy must have lost four or five thousand, 
at least. My ambulances are full of their 
wounded, whom I send to Constantinople with 
my own. They have left more than two thousand 
muskets and pouches on the field of battle. It 
was a magnificent day, and the victory of the 
Alma will rank honorably among its sisters of 
the Empire. The Zouaves are the first soldiers 
in the world. All victories are costly. Canrobert 
was wounded by a discharge from a howitzer, but 
not severely. He was struck in the breast and 
in the hand. General Thomas has a ball in the 
lower abdomen, and will return to Franca 
Froyer was killed. Poor Charlotte! I will write 
to Madame de Soubeyran. I have three officers 
killed and fifty-four wounded ; and 253 sub-offi- 
cers and soldiers killed, and 1033 wounded. The 
English assaulted some very powerful redoubts, 
and suffered more than we did. Moreover, I lost 
fewer men because I was more rapid in my move 
ments. My soldiers ran—theirs marched. To- 
day I remain here to collect my wounded, bury 
my dead, and to renew my stores of ammunition. 
To-morrow, at seven in the morning, I march 
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upon Katcha. If I find the Russians, I beat 
them again, and rest next day on the Katcha. 
On the 24th I shall be at the Balbek. 

My health (he adds in conclusion) keeps up. 
I remained twelve hours on horseback yesterday, 
and always upon Nador, who was magnificent, 
galloping in the midst of cannon-balls, morning 
as wellasevening. I took the carriage of Prince 
Menschikoff with all his correspondence. All 
the disposable forces in the Crimea were before 
me yesterday. That will not prevent me taking 
Sebastopol. 


In his letter to his brother he is more just 
to the English: “The Russians held their 
ground well yesterday ; it was necessary to re- 
turn three times to the charge to carry their 

itions: they are good soldiers. But the 
En lish and the French ! What troops! What 
solidity with the one, what ardor, what impet- 
uosity with the other! I never saw so beauti- 
ful a panorama as that battle. 

“T could best judge of the movements of the 
enemy from the heights ; from thence I saw the 
— carried by my Zouaves, and the Eng- 

ish army pressing forward in a line under the 
fire of the Russian artillery to carry their bat- 
teries. It was sublime.” 

We now arrive at the most interesting ques- 
tion in this part of the campaign. Why was 
not the victory on the Alma followed up? As 
usual, the marshal throws the whole of the 
blame on the dilatoriness of the English. Writ- 
ing the next day, the 22nd, to his wife, he 
=" “The weather is with us, but the Eng- 
lish always detain me.” And to his brother : 
“Dear good brother, the English are not yet 
ready, and I am detained here as at Baltchick, 
as at Old Fort. It must be acknowledged 
that they have more wounded than I have, and 
they are farther from the sea. 

On the 24th the marshal wrote: “ The Rus- 
sians have committed an act of despair which 

roves to what a degree they are terrified. 
ey have closed the entrance of the harbor 
of Sebastopol by sinking three of their first- 
rates and two of their frigates. Itis abeginnin 
of Moscow. This embarrasses me a good deal 
as it will probably oblige me to change my 
plans of attack and take me to the south, on 
this side of Balaklava.” 

“ My health,” he adds further on, “I dare 
not speak about it, dear wife. I keep myself 
up by a miracle. I suffer ccnltweally eat 
nothing, cannot sleep, digest badly. I have, 
in addition, a bad cold, a sore throat, which 
prevents me swallowing, and two boils on my 
chest which torture me. Such is my condition ; 
impossible to have strength under such cir- 
cumstances, and that is what fails me.” 

_ Ina postscript, dated six o'clock in the even- 
ing, he adds: “I have just arrived at the 
bivouac. This valley of the Balbek is a par- 
adise. There are cabbages and fruit for an 
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army. The house of Prince Bibikoff has been 
ransacked ; you shall have a little table which 
belonged to the Princess—a souvenir of war in 
the Crimea.” , ; 

In a letter to his brother of the same date, 
he writes: “To-morrow I march on the road 
to Balaklava. I shall sleep on the Tchernaya, 
and the 26th I shall be to the south of Seba» 
topol, master of Balaklava, and shall have turn- 

all the strong batteries and redoubts of the 
enemy to the north. It isa splendid manceuvre, 

“We can see Sebastopol, and from the town 
they can see the fires of our bivouacs, which 
embrace a circuit of nearly three leagues.” 

But man proposes and God disposes. The 
same night—according to a letter from his 
nephew, the Marquis de Puységur, but the 
night of the 25th, according to the editor—the 
marshal was seized with an attack of cholera, 
which soon exhausted the little strength that 
remained to him. On the 26th he resigned 
his command, and addressed his farewell to 
the army. He was put on board the Berthob 
let, and rallied a little from the cholera; but 
his weakness was extreme, and he perished 
on his way to Therapia, after having, in the 
words of his imperial master, “ obliged death to 
wait till he had conquered!” 

It is almost needless to say anything concern 
ing the character of sucha man. It is expos 
ed in this well-sustained and remarkable cor- 
respondence in such a clear light that a child 
might read it. Military ambition was his 

ion. Intelligent, active, and enterprising, 
e was a self-educated man, became a good 
linguist, and supplied the wants of a sound 
scientific one in his own profession b 
great quickness of parts and natural genius. He 
never boasts of his military acquirements, ab 
though he never ceases to vaunt his bellicose 
ardor and prowess in combat. Even at the 
last moment, when differing with Lord Raglan 
as to the best point for landing in the Crimea, 
he only defends his superior judgment by 
what he calls flaire militaire—an expression 
which, being usually applied to the olfactory 
organs, may be translated as his military im 
stinct. 

Strong domestic feelings, and a remarkable 
attachment to his brother, are mingled in his 
earlier correspondence with the perpetual 
struggles of a restless ambition against the ob- 
scurity of an inferior rank ; but the true genius 
of the man comes out in all its force when we 
follow him in that twenty years’ life of enter 
prise and adventure in Africa—that great 
school of the modern French soldier—in which 
rank and honors gradually accrued to him as 
the reward of incessant activity and indomita- 
ble pemsonal courage. 

An African general in the simple sense of 
the word, camel in camps, and educated in the 
field, a stranger to politics, and indifferent to 
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parties, he judged the revolution of 1848 as a 
soldier might be expected to judge it, and ar- 

ued that it only wanted military action to 
Grieg back society into order. He lent him- 
self conscientiously to the task, and it will re- 
main rather with posterity than with us to say 
whether, in so doing, he outraged the laws of 
God, and man, or saved a country from the 
worst consequences of anarchy. At all events, 
the conviction of a purpose, and devotion 
to a cause which he adopted as the religion of 
his heart, shield him to a great extent from all 
personal responsibility. Had Louis XVI, 
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Charles X, or Louis ae been willing to 
make the sacrifices that Napoleon III. did to the 
cause of order, and had they been seconded 
by generals as little scrupulous as Saint Arn- 
aud, it is difficult to say from what trials and 
scenes of anarchy and bloodshed France would 
not have been preserved in the nineteenth 
century. To judge by the agony of his last 
days, Providence certainly did not seem to 
smile upon Saint Arnaud ’s antecedents in the 
so-called cause of order. It scarcely becomes 





us, however, to venture upon hasty conclusions 
is such weighty matters. 





Oxp Parr. The inscription on the tomb of 
Old Parr in Westminster Abbey gives the year, 
but not the day of his birth; “Thomas Parr of 
the county of Salop, born in anno 1483. He 
lived in the reign of ten princes, Edward IV., 
Edward V., Richard III, Henry VII., Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I., aged 152 years; and was buried here 
Nov. 15, 1635.” In-1635, about a month before 
Parr’s death, Taylor, the water-poet, published a 
ag entitled: “ The Olde, Olde, very Olde, 

n; or, The and Long Life of Thomas 
Parr, the Sonne of John Parr of Wennington, in 
the Parish of Alberbury, in the County of Shro 
shire, who was born in the Reign of King Ed- 
ward IV., and is now living in the Strand, being 
aged 152 years and odd months. His manner 
of Life and Conversation in so long & Pilgrim- 
age; his Marriages, and his bringing up to Lon- 
don about the End of September last, 1635.” 
According to Taylor, in the lifetime of his first 
wife, Parr having been detected in an amour 
with “ faire Catherine Milton,” at the age of 105: 


“*Twas thought meet, 
He should be pure d, by standing in a sheet; 
Which aged (he) one hundred and five yeare 
In Alberbury parish church did weare.” 


Thomas Earl of Arundel, “a great lover of 
antiquities of all kinds,” brought Parr to Lon- 
fon; and Taylor thus describes him in the last 


stage of life: 


é “ His limbs their strength have left, 
His teeth all gone (but one), his sight bereft, 
His sinews shrunk, his blood most chill and cold, 
Small solace, imperfections manifold : 
Yet still his spirits possesse his mortal trunk, 
Nor are his senses in his ruines shrunk ; 
But that his hearing’s quicke, his stomach good, 
Hee’ll feed well, sleep well, well digest his food. 
‘ Hee will speak heartily, laugh and be merry ; 
Drink ale, and now and then a cup of sherry ; 
Loves company, and understanding talke, 
And a sides held up) will sometimes 

walke 


And, though old age his face with wrinkles fill 

Hee hath been handsome, and is comely still; 

Well fac’d; and though his beard not oft cor- 
rected, 

Yet neat it grows, not like a beard neglected. 

From head to heel, his body hath all over 

A quick-set, thick-set, natural hairy cover.” 


It may not be generally known that his grand- 
son, Robert Parr, born at Kinver,1633, died 1757, 
lived to the age of 124. We believe the fact of 
Henry Jenkins’s longevity is not authenticated, as 
in the case of Old Parr.—Notes and Queries. 





Bells versus Storms (Vol. vi., p. 508.)—While 
returning my acknowledgments to your corres- 
pondents the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe and W. 9 
G., I would briefly refer to the subject again, 
which may be of interest to some of your read 


ers. 

Dr. Fuller says : P 

“That bells are no effectual charm againsh 
lightning. Tho frequent firing of abbey 
churches by lightning confuteth the proud mot- 
to commonly written on the bells in their stee- 
ples, wherein each intitled itself to a six-fold effi- 
cacy. 


“ Men’s death I tell by doleful knell, 
Lightning and thunder, I break asunder, 
On Sabbath all, to church I call, 

The sleepy head, I raise from bed, 

The winds so fierce, I do disperse, 
Men’s cruel rage, I do assuage.’” 


“Tt has anciently been reported,” observes 
Lord Bacon, “ and is still received, that extreme 
applauses and shouting of people assemvled in 
multitudes, have so rarefied and broken the air, 
that birds flying over have fallen down, the ait 
not being able to support them ; and it is believ- 
ed by some that great ringing of bells in popu- 
lous cities hath chased away thunder, and also 
dissipated pestilent air. All which may be also 
from the concussion of the air, and not from the 





sound.”—Notes and Queries. 
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“JANE 
To the Editor of Littel’'s Living Age. 


“JANE EYRE” AND THE SCHOOL AT 
COWAN BRIDGE. 


Tne columns of the leading newspapers of 
this country have been for some time past much 
occupied with obituary notices of the late Miss 
Bronte the authoress of “Jane Eyre,” in all of 
which the fact is assumed that the details of 
school life recorded in that work really describe 
the experience of that lady, during her residence 
at the Clergy Daughters’ School, at Cowan 
Bridge. In addition to this assumption, many 
circumstances are related (copied for the most 
part from English papers) intending to convey 
the impression that Miss Bronte’s treatment at 
that establishment was of a character not only 
to affect her health and comfort in childhood, but 
to darken her prospects in after life. Now, as I 
have it in my power entirely to refute these 
charges, I should consider myself guilty in a 
measure concerning them, did I not make known 
to the world the truth of the case, that by so do- 
ing I may exonerate a pious and eminently use- 
fal clergyman from the imputations originally 
brought against him in “ Jane Eyre,” and subse- 
quently so industriously circulated in the daily 
prints. 

In addition to this motive, I am most anxious 
to vindicate an Institution, which has been to the 

verty-stricken clergy residing in the North of 

ngland, a blessing of inestimable value. 
When “ Jane Eyre” was first given to the world, 
you are aware that the book produced a marked 
sensation among all classes of persons in the 
practice of reading that kind of literature; the 
novelty of its incidents together with the re- 
markable talent it displayed, gave it a world 
wide circulation. There were not wanting, how- 
ever, those even then, who more than doubted 
the tendency of the much admired volume, and 
a leading Review did not hesitate to pronounce 
“Jane Eyre,” an “eminently irreligious book.” 
Soon after the publication of the work in ques- 
tion, I received a letter from England, informing 
me that the Clergy Daughters’ School, together 
with its distinguished founder, were exhibited in 
the story in a manner calculated to excite public 
odium. As I had been a Teacher in the School 
at its commencement, I naturally felt some curi- 
Osity to see the book, expecting from what I 
heard, that I myself, probably figured in its 
pages, in which expectation however, I was hap- 
ily disappointed. After reading “ Jane Eyre,” 
was convinced that the then unknown writer, 
in reference to whom so much interest was ex- 
Gited, had been undoubtedly a pupil at the Cler- 
School ; details were given which were quite 
familiar to me, and which evinced a real acquaint- 
ance with the Establishment, yet there was so 
much of fiction as well as of exaggeration in the 
statements, that I came to the conclusion then 
that there was no more intention of representing 
this portion of “ Jane Eyre” as a record of facts, 
than there was of conveying the impression that 
the entire story was a true one, which, of course, 
could not have been so understood. Subsequent 
events have proved that Miss Bronte did intend 
to bespeak public sympathy for herself, as having 
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been really the subject of the grievous wrongs 
mentioned in her book. Without further intro- 
duction I will proceed to state not simply what I 
believe, but what I know to have happened in the 
School at the pene of its history now promi- 
nently before the public. 

The Clergy Daughters’ School was commenc- 
ed at Cowan Bridge in Lancashire, in March, 
1824; it has since removed to Casterton, 
about four miles from the original site. The ob- 
ject of its benevolent founder was to provide an 
Institution in which the poorer clergy of the 
North of England might obtain for their daugh- 
ters a good and useful education, such as with 
their limited circumstances, they could not avail 
themselves of at the ordinary schools. The en- 
tire expenses of board, clothing and education 
are fifteen pounds per annum (about seventy-five 
dollars), the additional expenses of the Estab- 
lishment are defrayed by voluntary contributions, 
the amount paid by each pupil being, of course, 
inadequate to her support. 

In July, 1824, four months after the opening 
of the School, Rev. Mr. Bronte arrived at Cowan 
Bridge with two of his daughters, Maria 12, and 
Elizabeth ten years of age. The children were 
delicate ; both had but recently recovered from 
the measles and whooping cough, so recently, in- 
deed, that doubts were entertained as to whether 
they could be admitted with safety to the 
other pupils. They were received, however, and 
went on so well that in September their father | 
returned, bringing with him two more of his 
children, Charlotte nine, and Emily six years 
old. During both these visits, Mr. Bronte ies 
ed at the School, sat at the same table with the 
children, saw the whole routine of the Establish- 
ment, and, so far as I have ever known, was satis- 
fied with everything that came under his obser- 
vation. 

In the December following, Maria Bronte, who 
was a girl of fine imagination and extraordinary 
talents, showed symptoms of consumption ; these 
increased towards spring, when her father once 
more visited the school and removed her home, 
where she soon after died. Immediately after 
her departure Elizabeth became affected with the 
same fatal malady, inherited by both children 
from their deceased mother, and accelerated, ag 
was believed at the time, by the trying complaints 
through which they had passed the preceding 
summer. A confidential servant conveyed Eliza- 
beth to her father’s residence, where she also very 
shortly died. Mr. Bronte was, of course, great- 
ly afflicted, but I never heard a hint that the 
expressed the slightest dissatisfaction with the 
treatment of his children at their school, or that 
he ever intimated that neglect there was the 
cause of their early death. Before the next win- 
ter Charlotte and Emily were taken home, as the 
situation of Cowan Bridge was thought to be 
unsuitable for their constitutions, as had been 
feared from the first. 

These then are the simple circumstances of 
the case; no child of Mr. Bronte’s died at the 
Clergy School; no child of his had any attack 
of fever there, as has been represented. The two 
younger children enjoyed, uniformly, good health. 
Charlotte Bronte was only ten years old when she 
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left; she was a bright, clever, and happy 
little girl, a general favorite; to the best of my 
recollection she was never under disgrace, how- 
ever slight ; punishment she certainly did not ex- 
perience while she was at Cowan Bridge. In 
size, Charlotte was remarkably diminutive ; and 
if,as has been recently asserted, ‘‘she never grew 
an inch after leaving the Clergy School,” she 
must have been a literal dwarf, and coald not 
have obtained a situation as teacher in a school 
at — or anywhere else; the idea is 


urd. 

In respect of the treatment of the pupils at 
Cowan Bridge, I will say, that neither Mr. 
Bronte’s daughters nor any other of the children 
were denied a sufficient quantity of food; any 
statement to the contrary is entirely false. The 
daily dinner consisted of meat, vegetables, and 
pudding, in abundance; the children were per- 
mitted and expected to ask for whatever they de- 
sired, and they were never limited. Oatmeal 
porridge boiled with milk, and oaten cake were 
urnished to each scholar at breakfast and sup- 
per; oatmeal being used in the North of England 
and in Scotland in as many forms, and as 
commonly, as Indian corn-meal in the United 
States. At eight o’clock, just before bedtime, 
oat cake was again provided, and the children 
standing round the tables partook of what they 
chose. It has been remarked that the food of the 
school was such that “ none but starving children 
could have eaten it,” and in support of this 
statement reference is made to a certain occasion 
when the medical attendant was consulted about 
it. In reply to this, let me say that during the 
spring of 1825 a low fever, although not an 
alarming one, prevailed in the school, and the 
managers, naturally anxious to ascertain whether 
any local cause occasioned the epidemic, took an 
opportunity to ask the physician’s opinion of the 
food, that happened to be then on the table. I 
recollect that he spoke rather scornfully of a 
baked rice pudding, but as the ingredients of this 
dish were chiefly rice, sugar, and milk, its effects 
could hardly have been so serious as have been 
affirmed. Ithus furnish you with the simple 
fact from which these statements have been 
manufactured. 

I have not the least hesitation in saying that, 
upon the whole, the comforts were as many, and 
the privations as few at Cowan Bridge, as can 
well be found in so large an establishment. How 
far young or delicate children are able to con- 
tend with the necessary evils of a public school 
is,in my opinion, a very grave question, and 
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does not enter into the present discussion. The 

ounger children in all large institutions are lia- 

le to be ome but the exposure to this evil 
at Cowan Bridge was not more than in other 
schools, but, as I believe, far less.. Then, again, 
thoughtless servants will occasionally spoil food, 
even in private families ; and in public schools 
they are likely to be still less particular, unless 
they are well looked after. But in this respect 
the Institution in question compares very favora- 
bly with other and more expensive pt Bonen as 
from nal experience I have reason to know. 

Perhaps I shall not meet the wishes of either 
the founder or the friends of the Clergy School, 
by thus becoming its self-constituted champion. 
Should the vindication of an Institution in which 
I feel the deepest interest, be deemed an un- 
necessary effort, I alone must bear the blame. I 
have been stirred up thus to write because of late 
I have scarcely taken up a single paper or pe- 
riodical the pages of which are not covered with 
lamentations over the daughters of the Rev. 
Mr. Bronte, accompanied by execrations of the 
school at Cowan Bridge, which is charged with 
most of the sorrows, and even with the deaths 
of these gifted writers of fiction. For me to be 
longer silent, would I think be wrong. When it 
is known that I have been absent from my native 
land upwards of twelve years, and that ten years 
previously I , from conscientious motives, 
withdrawn from the Church of England, I think 
I need not fear being considered a partisan; my 
object is to do justice in this controversy, and 
to state, to the public, things as they have been 
and are. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and 
circulated, let us indulge the hope that the 
talented Charlotte Bronte had no injurious mo- 
tives in caricaturing an Institution which has 
been so great a blessing to the daughters of her 
own Charch ; but that misled by a vivid imagina- 
tion, and by the dim recollection of events that 
occurred thirty years previously,— when she was 
a child, —she published, in a unguarded moment, 
and unmindful of the consequences, misstate- 
ments, the tendency of which has been to brin 
disgrace upon religion ; which have calumalated 
a most excellent Institution, and discouraged the 
hearts of those who, through much opposition, 
anxiety and difficulty, have succeeded in estab- 
lishing it. 

You are at liberty to give my address, should 
the truthfulness of the foregoing be doubted. 

Yours, truly, A. H, 

—, Ohio, Aug., 1855. 





HAIR-DRESSING A PITIFUL AND UNMANLY 
EmpioymMent.—Does not the following extract 
from the Annual Register of 1773 show a curious 
contrast to the state of feeling of the present 
day ? 

“At a meeting held by the Lord Mayor of 
London and the other trustees, under the will of 
the late S. Wilson of Hatton Garden, for lend- 
ing out the sum of 20,000/. to young men who 
had been set up not more than two years in some 





trade or manufacture, application was made b 
two young men, hair-dressers, to be partakers o' 
the said loan, whose petitions were rejected ; his 
lordship and the other trustees being of opinion 
that the said occupation was not fit for young 
men to follow, and were persuaded the testator 
never designed his money should be lent to pro- 
mote so pitiful and unmanly an employment, 
which did not seem to require a capital of above 
51.”—Notes and Queries. 
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From the Examiner. 


Maud and other Poems, By Alired Tennyson, 
D.C.L. Poet Laureate. Moxon. 


Mr. Tennyson’s Maud is in sentiment a per- 
fect contrast to many of the poems which at- 
tained the highest popularity among readers 
of the last generation. It represents love as 
the producer not of sickness but of health ina 
man’s mind—not as weakening the sound 
spirit but as strengthening ‘the sick. On the 
surface of the poem lies the obvious fact that it 
embodies a story of some length, in which 
there occur striking incidents so told as to 
awaken lively sympathy and interest. It is 
care also that the tale is told in a series of 

ighly finished little poems, which serve as tran- 
scripts of successive moods in the mind of a 
young man who is the hero, and connect with 
each mood impressions from without that ac- 
company it, and take their color from it, or 
form the incidents by which it was begotten. 

The poem of Maud, then, as shown to the 
reader, lies wholly in the mind of this youth of 
twenty-five, of whose past story we soon learn 
what we need to know. His spirit has been 
early troubled by the violent death of his father, 
the loss of his mother, and reverse of worldly 
fortune, and he has lived too much apart from 
human fellowship, in the little house in the 
wood which is his heritage. His heart is sore, 


and over akind greeting in the village it is 
thus he broods : . 


Perhaps the smile and tender tone 

Came out of her pitying womanhood, 

For am I not, am I not, here alone 

So many a summer since she died, 

My mother, who was so gentle and good ? 
ag alone in an empty house, 

Here half hid in the gleaming wood, 

Where I hear the dead at midday moan, 

And the shrieking rush of the wainscot mouse, 
And my own sad name-in corners cried, 
When the shiver of dancing leaves is thrown 
About its echoing chambers wide, 

Till a morbid hate and horror have grown 
Of a world in which I have hardly mixt, 
And a morbid eating lichen fixt 

On a heart half turned to stone. 


Of gvod running into evil there is a long 
range open to every man’s comment in the 
constitution of society, and it depends on his 
own character to which end of the scale he 
will pay most attention, and in what spirit he 
will regard it. The sore heart of a lonely dis- 
appointed youth will dwell upon the evil that 
is in the world, and all that is righteous in him 
will increase the force of his resentment. So 
the hero of this poem is presented to us in the 
first instance dies inst the fraud and 
wrong of which the world is full. This is his 
first mood, and the strong impressions that pro- 
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duced it are revealed at the same time. In the 
hollow behind the wood his father’s body had 
been found, 


Mangled, and flatten’d, and crush’d, and dinted 

into the ground : Ys 
There oa Bee the rock that fell with him when 
e fell. 


Did he fling himself down? who knows? for a 
great speculation had fail’d, 

And ever he mutter’'d and madden’d, and ever 
wann’d with despair, 

And out he walk’d when the wind like a broken 
worldling wail’d, 

And the flying gold of the ruin’d woodlands 

drove through the air. 


The scheme by which his father was thus 
ruined appears to have enriched his father’s 
money-getting friend, who, finally becoming 
“lord of the broad estate and the hall,” is about 
to inhabit the mansion when the story opens. 
But perhaps for the old man also there is hor- 
ror in the pit behind the wood, whose “ lips in 
the field above are dabbled with blood-red 
heath,” whose “ red-ribbed ledges drip with a 
silent horror of blood.” He remains absent in 
London, and to the hall there come only his son 
and his daughter Maud. And though a crowd 
of morbid feelings are in arms against all the 
family, which seemsto the young man’s sick 
mind to have been fattened on his father’s blood, 
there comes with them also the recollection 
of the first few happy years of childhood, when 
it was his house that was prosperous, and when 
Maud was his joyous little playfellow. 


There are workmen up at the Hall: they are 

coming back from abroad. 

The dark old place will be gilt by the touch ofa 
millionnaire : 

I have heard, I know not whence, of the singu- 
lar beauty of Maud ; 

I play‘d with the girl when a child; she promised 
then to be fair. 


Maud with her venturous climbings and tum- 
bles and childish escapes, 

Maud the delight of the village, the ringing joy 
of the Hall, 

Maud, with her sweet putse-mouth when my 
father dangled the grapes, 

Maud the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced 
darling of all,— ‘ 


What is she now? My dreams are bad. She 
may bring me a curse. 

No, there is fatter game on the moor; she will 
let me alone. 

Thanks, for the fiend best knows whether woman 
or man be the worse. i 

Y'll bury myself in my books, and the Devil 
may pipe to his own. 
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Such is the soul of which the void has to be 
filled, and over the depths of which a darkness 
, until the spirit of love broods over its 
troubled waters. The dawn ofa pure love on 
a dark mind, and the breaking of it through 
clouds into perfect day, is one part—though a 
part ae tgp the poem, which, written through- 
out as the expression of its hero’s feelings, is 
from the first line to the last emotional. Of 
set description, apart from emotion, there is 
not a single line; and yet we doubt whether an 
entire volume of descriptive verse, with Alfred 
Tennyson himself for its writer, would convey 
as ey. to the mind a sense of familiarity 
with every feature of the natural seenery 
among which the events of the story are sup- 
to happen. We are at home with the 
ruby-budded lime trees in the little grove, with 
the hills, the moor, the sea, and the blossom’d 
= ends at the head of the village street. 
p in the high Hall garden we see the Hall 
glimmering by a red rock, the cedar tree in the 
meadow underneath, the rivulet that runs from 
the lawn of the Hall through the wood in 
which the hero lives, the house where he keeps 
but a man and a maid, and outside of which 
we have lain among the ;trees and heard the 
striking of the clock within. They are dead 
thoughts enough, thus catalogued ; but they are 
impressions to the reader, simply because they 
are not described. The features of the scene 
appear, one after another, till the whole grows 
into a complete English landscape ; and every 
point of it appears to be known to us, because 
it has been presented in connection with an 
emotion by which it was fixed in the mind— 
precisely as in nature all familiar objects be- 
come fixed there. It is because of the associ- 
ation with which they become insensibly con- 
nected that natural scenes, point by point, be- 
come combined so intimately with our thoughts 
as to make us feel at home among them; and 
in this poem of Maud nothing is indicated ex- 
cept in association with some feeling by which 
the mind is stirred. We see everything, and 
about every detail of the scene some recollec- 
tion has insensibly been twined. Of the sub- 
tle use of emotional poetry for the production, 
in a heightened degree, of the effect of pure 
description, we think Maud one of the most 
perfect examples extant in our language. 
~It is hardly possible to express, indeed, with- 
out larger quotations than we are able to give, 
the beauty of the poem in this respect. There 
is life and color everywhere. Maud’s very 
features are made known to us with a minute 
accuracy, although without a word of formal 
description. She is not presented as an ab- 
straction in any sense; she has life and color, 
and we know in what dresses to think of her, 
and how to image her to ourselves, in her own 
room at the Hall, and in her garden. 
But in the briefest possible way we will at- 
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tempt in some degree to illustrate what we 
have said by a glance through the plan of the 
work. The first of the little poems of which 
it is composed, expresses, as we have intimat- 
ed, the morbid spirit of the youth, its origin, 
and his récollection of the child Maud, who 
used to be his playfellow. In the next, Maud 
has passed him on the way to the Hall, and he 
has an impression of her downcast face seen 
through the carriage window. He has escap- 
ed from the sight, he says, heart free, “ with 
the least little touch of the spleen.” His next 
mood shows how the image of that face never- 
theless abides by him in his solitude. We 
find him then moving about restless in the 
landscape, resenting his own = impression 
of Maud, irritated by the restlessness his new 
thought produces, cherishing his old harsh feel- 
ing towards her family, and breaking out afresh 
into spleena gainst the world. Presently she 
is heard singing under the cedar tree, and 
he is troubled by a voice that he must worship, 
though he will not worship her. But new food 
for his lonely fancy follows. He has met her 
in the village, she has smiled upon him kindly, 
he has touched her hand. His vexed spirit 
rebels more faintly, he becomes more conscious 
of the morbidness of his habitual character, 
and cries ° 


Ah what shall I be at fifty 
Should Nature keep me alive, 

If I find the world so bitter 
When I am but twenty-five ? 


And after all he brings himself to the ao- 
knowledgment, that if Maud was all that she 
seemed and her smile had all that he dreamed, 
‘then the world were not so bitter but a smile 
could make it sweet.’ ' 

The idea thus admitted to his mind, amem 
arises,a memory of which the far off faintness 1s 
most exquisitely expressed, of talk in some old 
time when he was but a little child and Maud 
unborn, between his father and Maud’s, when 
they were friends and dreamed of an alliance 
in the future. Successive poems then des- 
cribe how he observed the fall of Maud’s 
glance when it had suddenly met his at church, 
and how she waved her hand to him as he 
saw her galloping with two gentlemen over the 
moor: the one her brother, a fine made Sul- 
tan of a man, proud of his new position, and 
the other an upstart lord, a suitor. His next 
mood of course is jealousy, and upon this fol- 
lows naturally a quick desire to speak and 
have all doubts resolved. Soon afterwards, 


even haughty looks and insult, he no longer 
quarrels with the world. He stands at Maud’s 


‘ 
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rden gate in the light of dawn, and trem- 

les at the closed blinds with a fear of death. 
The thought of the change that will be worked 
in him if he “ be dear to some one else” begets 
anew emotion. The brother being gone to 
London, he will Not doubtful of the 
result, yet with a blissful trembling of uncer- 
tainty, the agitation of his spirit is poured out 
in a wild os of music, of emotion almost 
destitute of t ts and upon this follows, in 
happy contrast, an expression of the tranquil 
bliss which is filled with thought, resulting from 
the certainty of being loved, and in his case 
from the healing of a wounded spirit. 

After this Maud is to be heroine of a 
ball given by her brother, and he is not 
invited, but why should he care? he will be 
at her garden gate, and she will come out in 
the dawn, when all is over, to display herself 
to him in the glory of her gay dress and her 
jewels. Arose floats down to his wood on the 
rivulet that crosses the Hall lawn: it is Maud’s 
reminder to him that he should not fail to 
look for her in the garden. And so the blos- 
soming point of the poem is attained, in its 
course thus far iteslf resembling the life of a 
flower. Struggling up at first with difficulty 
through the soil, pushing up a few weak leaves 
through the earth by which it is pressed down, 
the mind, which is the poem, grows and buds 
and puts out leaf after leaf. The period of 
its full summer bloom is reached. Maud is 
waited for in her garden. 


1 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black-bat, night, has flown, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


2. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


‘ 38. 
All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune ; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


4. 

I said to the lily, “ There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone ? 

She is weary of dance and play.” 
Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day ; 
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Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


5. 
I said to the rose, “The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 
O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
or one that will never be thine ? 
But mine, but mine,” so I swear to the rose, 
“ For ever and ever, mine.” 


6. 
And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall ; 
And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on to the 


wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than ell ; 


7 


From the meadow your walks have left 80 
sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


8 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 
The white-lake blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea: 
But the — was awake all night for your 
sake, 
Knowing your promise to me ; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


9 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


10. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red roge cries, “ She is near. she is near ;” 
And the white rose weeps, “ She is late ;” 
The larkspur listens, “ I hear, I hear ;” 
And the lily whispers, “I wait.” 


ll. 
She is coming, my own, my sweet: 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
ere it earth in an earthy bed ; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead ; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 


After the blossom comes the blight and the 
decay. The brother has been warned of the 
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meeting, and appearing with the young lord at 
the tm ag piso and strikes his sister’s 
lover. The blow arouses dead ions, the 
result is a duel and the brother’s death. Out 
of this comes the ruin of all hopes, the eid des- 
pairs and sorrows break out , and 
though love still remains to sanctify and re- 
deem them, the lover’s overwrought mind 
suddenly sinks and yields In Brittany, 
whither he-has fled, a Ransom haunts him, he 
returns to find Maud dead, and his mind 
breaks down utterly. Ihe poem which pre- 
sents him in the madman’s cell is one of the 
finest of all. Relessed soon from that living 
death, he is seen ia a mood which is a pendant 
to the first in which we had seen him, and this 
concludes the series. Again he is angry and 
impatient, as a disappointed man, with the 
vices of society, but not angry as a disap- 
pointed man alone. The spirit of love has 
touched him and left an abiding influence ; the 
summer of his life peed away and winter 
come before its time, but though the blossom 
is dead, the seed is not dead with it. His 
quarrel with the evils of society is now no 
more a lonely discontented wailing in his 
native wood. It is a spring of action to his 
spirit. He desires to aid in the conflict against 
all tyranny and wrong; and he who was only 
a grumbler, has become a grumbler and a 
patriot, ready to hope that by the thunders of 
war the foul airs bred of peace will be dis- 
ersed, and eager himself to take part in their 
rsion. 
very point in the preceding sketch is 
main, as we have a yo a poem which is 
the expression of some one emotion, and as the 
dramatic conception of the poem places the 
action of-it from first to last ina fine mind 
touched by disease, it is very liable to be mis- 
understood by those who read it too hastily, 
and find only that here and there a train of 
thought seems morbid. Read, and re-read, it 
grows upon the mind. eee | hardly a 
weak line, full of deep feeling and purpose, 
exquisitely musical, and instinct with the 
subtlest perceptions of the poet, Maud impres- 
ses us as one of the most perfect works of the 
Laureate. 

Of the other poems in the volume we have 
left ourselves little e to speak. There is 
an Idyl such as only Alfred Tenn can 
write, and there is a little poem in a new 
metre called the Daisy, out of which the breath 
of Italy comes fresh and fragrant. The well- 
known Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington also forms part of the book, and, in a 
revised and altered form, the on the 


Light Ca Charge which was first pub- 
bg J tl * 
From The Spectator. 


raminer. 
’ Maun is a poem which if published anony- 
DXC. LIVING AGE. VOL.xX. 42 
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mously would have perplexed the critics, and 
have failed to win for itself any loud applause 
from the multitude of readers of poetry. It 
is in many —— 86 unlike anything that 
Mr. Tennyson hitherto published, that its 
authorship might have escaped detection ; and 
its beauties are of so severe a character as to 
form no attraction to readers who look to 
poetry for amusement without reflection, for a 
strong stimulus to relieve them of the mono- 
tony and ennui of life without an effort of 
their own imaginative and moral powers. The 
poems by which Mr. Tennyson is most pop- 
ularly known and admired are distinguished 
for remarkable richness and splendor of lan- 
guage, variety and fulness of allusion, great 
metrical skill, and a treatment of subjects 
which penetrates and kindles wide philosophic 
truths with the passion of personal feelings. 
True, he enhances his richness of style with 
occasional homeliness ; his learning and varied 
knowledge do not prevent him from every now 
and then almost startling his readers with 
lines and phrases of intense directness and 
force of simplicity; he will break the re 

larity and melody of his measure for the sake 
of a specially appropriate effect; and he has 
shown a power of expressing simple emotion 
that places him at the top of the naturalistic 
English school. But a broad survey of his 
writings would show a great preponderance 
of that sort of excellence and power that be- 
long to elaboration of thought and style, to an 
advanced literary period in which the spon- 
taneity of poetry is sacrificed to studied effect, 


and the poet becomes the labored and polished 
writer, rather than the singer who pours forth 
what the inspiration of the moment su 

We do not imagine that Maud has been 
written with less art than his most evidentl 


elaborated poems, but the art is directed dif- 
ferently. e la is neither rich nor 

lendid, but what fire it has burns and smoul- 
ers within, rather than shines out in super- 
ficial brightness and color. The measure is 
varied and irregular, flowing as the gusts of 
passion and the currents of thought drive it, 
ang ueny at no mere charm for the 
ear, the rhymes often neglected altogether, 
and often so removed from each other as to 
give little more than the effect of lyrical blank 
verse. Then, the thought is not discursive, 
but arises immediately out of personal emotion, 
= is er rey intense ; ay tr meen 

, an ic compass; it belon 

to the man Legge. am it, in the pastionine 
mood of mind in which he utters it, and is 
not the expression of a soul triumphing over 
the clouds of passion and the storms of time; 
in other ody is intensely personal, and 
dramatic. poem which presents only a 
slight framework of incidents faintly hinted, 
which rejects what may be called the deco- 
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rative arts of poetry, which attempts no sat- 
isfaction for the speculative intellect, no solu- 
tion of the world-problems of our age, but 
which, on the other hand, calls on its readers 
to sympathize with the rapid and vehement 
changes of passion from a morbid cynicism, 
through a rapturous ecstasy of tenderness, 
through the stupefaction of a great and sud- 
den misery, through the moans of incipient 
delirium, and the frantic shrieks of madness, 
to a final reawakening to the aims and in- 
terests of public life—is a poem which, what- 
ever attractions it may have for the few who 
really enjoy the great masters of — and 

sion, can scarcely win for itself a wide or 
immediate popularity among the miscellaneous 
reading public. 

The story is told in detached passages, 
which may be best described as fragments 
from a poetical diary. The writer is, at the 
pega r ee a young ~~ soured Z tem- 

r and bli in a great mity, 
yo which the fortunes of his family have Sout 
ruined, and through which his father is su 

to have put an end to his own life. He 
18 living alone upon the wreck of his fortunes, 
indulging a gloomy and misanthropic temper, 
when a wealthy neighbor, who had thriven by 
the same speculation that had ruined his fa- 
ther, returns to the vile after some years’ 
absence, with his young daughter Maud. At 
the first glance, as Maud s in the carriage, 
she appears to the diarist “faultily faultless, 
icily regular,” etc. ; but something in her face 
has touched him more deeply than he knows, 
and it comes back upon his dreams, haunting 
him. The fancy thus caught, the heart is for 
some time repelled by an appearance of 
haughtiness and distance on Maud’s part. It 
is, however, a fallacious appearance. 


“ Morning arises stormy and pale ; 
No sun, but a wannish glare 
In fold upon fold of hueless cloud ; 
And the budded peaks of the wood are 


bow’'d, 
Caught and cuffed by the gale: 
I had fancied it would be fair. 


‘Whom but Mand should I meet 

Last night, when the sunset burned 

On the blossomed gable-ends 

At the head of the village street, 

‘Whom but Maud should I meet ? ’ 

And she touched my hand with‘a smile so 
sweet 

She made me divine amends 

For a courtesy not returned. 


‘And thus a delicate spark 
Of glowin and. proving light 
Through the’ livelong hours of the dark 


- “Kept itself ‘warm in the ‘heart of my dreams, 
Ready to barst ina colored flame; 
Till at last'when the morning came 
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In a cloud, it faded, and seems 
But an ashen-gray delight. 


What if with her sunny hair, 

Ard smile as sunny as ‘cold, 

She meant to weave me a snaro 

Of some coquettish deceit, 
Cleopatt: like as of old, 

To entatigh ine'when we met, 

To have her ¥on roll in'a silken net 
And fawn ata victor’s feet. 4 
Ah, what shall I beat 4 

Should Nature keep x 

If I find the world so Peter 

When I am bat ‘twenty-five 2 

Yet, if she were not a cheat, 

If Maud were all that she ed, 
And her smile were all that I dreamed, 
Then the world were not so bitter 

But a smile could make it sweet.” 


Maud’s smile is not deceitful. 


th of the journal- write Ts he 

e on e journal-writer. Thus he re- 
onde the completeness of his happiness, in a 
strain ‘which, in our judgment, ts quite un- 
rivalled for its tenderness and“ rapiure of 


repose.” 
“Thave led her home, niy love, m 
friend oe ae 


There is none like her, none. 

And never yet so'warmly ran my blood 
And a on ~ ats 

Calming i to long-wish'd-for end, 
Full to the banks, close on the promised 


None like her, none. 
Just — the dry-tongued laurels’ pattering 
ta 


Seemed her light foot along the en-walk, 

And shook my heart'to think sab coma once 
\ more; 

But even then I heard her close the door; 

The gates of Heaven. are closed, and she is 


gone. 


There is none like ‘her, none. 

Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 

O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy de- 
licious East, 

Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, though thy limbs have here in- 
creased 


Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 

And looking to the South, and fed 
‘With honey'd rain and delicate air, 
And haunted by the — head 

Of her whose gentle has changed my 


fate, 
And made my life a.perfamed altar-fiame; 
And over whom thy darkness must have 


With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
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Forefathers of the thornless garden, there 
Shadowing the snow-limbed Eve from whom 
she came. 


Here will I lie, while these long branches 


sway, 

And 4 fair stars that crown 9, happy day 

Go in and out as if at merry play, 

Who am no more so all forlorn, 

As when it seemed far better to-be born 

To labor and the mattock-hardened hand, 

Than nursed at ease and brought to un- 
derstand 

A sad astrology, the boundless plan 

That makes you tyrants in your iron skies, 

Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 

Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 

His nothingness into man. 

But now shine on, and what care. I, t 

Who in this stormy ps have found a pearl 

The couptercharm o and hollow sky,} 

And do accept my madness, and would die 

To _— from some slight shame one simple 
girl. 


Would die ; for sullen-seeming death may 


ve 

More life to love than is or ever was 

a low world, where yet ’tis sweet to 
ive. 

Let no one ask me how it came to pass; 

It seems that I am happy, that to me 

A livelier emerald twink es in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea. 


Not die; but live a life of truest breath, 
And teach true life to fight with mortal 


wrongs. 

O, why should love, like men in drinking- 
songs, 

Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death ? 
ake answer, Maud my bliss, 

Mand made my Maud by that long lover's 


kiss, 

Life of my life, wilt thou not answer this ? 
The dusky strand of death inwoven here 
With dear love’s tie; makes love himself 

more dear.” 


The happiness is soon disturbed; Maud’s 
brother— 


“That oiled and curled Assyrian bull, 
Smelling of musk and insolence "— 


breaks in upon an interview of the lovers; 
and a quarrel results, followed by a duel, in 
which the brother is killed. The -writer of 
the journal flies to Brittany; but the shock 
- re heart yee his ‘brain. 
e is haunted everywhere by a fixeil image 
of Maud in her shroud. The following pas- 
sage, te the finest in the whole poem, 
describes his sensations in some great city. 


“'O that ’twere possible 
After long grief and‘pain 
To find arms-of my true love 
Round me once ‘again! 





‘When I was wont to meet her 

In the silent woody places 

Of the land a me birth, 
We stood tranced in long embraces 
Mixt with kisses sweeter, sweeter 
Than anything on earth. 


A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou, but like ‘to thee; 

Ah Christ! that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
What and where they be. 


It leads me forth-at evening, 

It lightly winds and steals 

In a cold white robe before me, 
When all my spirit reels 

At the shouts, the leagues of ‘lights, 
And the roaring of the wheels. 


Half the night I:waste in sighs, 

Half in dreams I sorrow after 

The delight of early skies; 

In a wakeful doze I sorrow 

For the hand, the lips, the eyes, 

The delight of happy laughter” 
e delight-of happy ter, 

The delight of low replies. 


°*Tis a morning pure and sweet,’ 
And a dewy splendor falls 

On the little flower that clings 
To the turrets and ‘the walls ; 
*Tis a morning pure and sweet, 
And the light and shadow fleet ; 
She is walking in the meadow, 
And the woodland echo rings; 
In.a ‘moment we shall meet ; 
She is singing in the meadow, 
And the rivulet at her-feet 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that she sings. 


Do I hear her sing:as of old, 

My bird with the shining head, 

My own-dove with the tender eye ? 

But there rings on a sudden a passionate 


cry, 
There is some one dying or dead, 
And a sullen thunder is rolled; 
For a tumult shakes the city, 
And I wake, my dream is £éd ; 
In the shuddering daws, behold, 
Without knowledge without pity, 
By the curtains of my 
That abiding ptiantom cold. 


Get thee hence, nor come again 
Mix pot memory with doubt, 
“Pass, thou deathtike type of pain, 
Pass and cease to move about, 
*Tis'the blot upon the brain 

That will show itself without. 


And the pal Be eavedrops fall, 
And ‘vapors 
The-great city souniling wide; 
The day comes, adull red 
Wrapt:in drifts of lurid smoke 
On the misty river-tide. 
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Through the hubbub of the market 

T steal, a wasted frame, 

It crosses here, it crosses there, 

Through all that crowd confused and loud, 
The shadow still the same; 

And on | heavy eyelids 

My anguish hangs like shame. 


Alas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering through the laurels 
At the quiet evenfall, 

In the garden by the turrets 

Of the old manorial hall. 

‘Would the happy spirit descend 
From the realms of light and song, 
In the chamber or the street, 

As she looks among the blest, 
Should I fear to greet my friend 
Or to say “ Forgive the wrong,” 
Or to ask her, “ Take me, sweet, 
To the regions of thy rest” ? 


But the broad light glares and beats, 
And the shadow flits and fleets 

And will not let me be; 

And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 
Hearts with no love for me: 

Always I long to creep 

Into some still cavern deep, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee.” 


Raving madness follows this chronic excite- 
ment of the brain, from which an appearance 
of Maud in a dream begins the cure; and the 
final restoration to a healthy activity 1s caused 
by the war with Russia, and the con 
hopes for the world and the elevation 
tone of the English nation. 


the 


“ And as months ran on and rumor of battle 
grew, 
“It is time, it is time, O passionate heart,” 


Said 1, 

(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be 
pore and true,) 

“Tt is ime, O passionate heart and morbid 


eye, 
That old hysterical mock-disease should die. 
And I stood ons giant deck, and mix’d my 
Wie 1 1 

ith a loyal people souting a battle-cry, 
Till I saw the dreary piieten arise and fly 
= _ the North, and batie, and seas of 

eath. 


Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher 
aims 

Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of 
gold, 

And love of a peace that was full of wrongs 


and shames, 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told ; 
And hail once more to the er of battle 
unroll’d! 


Though many a light shall darken, and many 
weep , 


uent | j 








For those that are crush’d in the clash of 
jarring claims. 

Yet God’s just doom shall be wreak’d on a 
giant liar ; 

- many a darkness into the light shall 
eap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splen- 
did names, 


And noble thought be freer under the sun, 
And the heart of a people beat with one 


desire ; 
For the long, long canker of peace is over 


and done. 

And now by the side of the Black and the 
Baltic deep, 

And deathful-grinning mouths of the fort- 
ress, flames 

The blood-red blossom of war with a heart 
of fire.” é 


The extracts we have given will enable our 
readers to estimate the quality of Maud asa 
love-poem. The cynicism of the earlier por- 
tion is as intense as the tenderness of the 
sages we have printed, and of the closest con- 
temporary bearing, branding with fierce in- 
vective the freshest meannesses and vices of 
the English nation. The madhouse scene has 
a terrible heartrending tesqueness ; and 
the vigorous energy of the close admirably 
renders the sudden reawakening of a diseased 
mind to hope and activity under the influence 
of a strong national impulse, and the kind- 
ling excitement of a promise for the 
world. Much of the poem is written in a 
rhyming dactylic verse, which is to us a nov- 
elty, the stanza consisting of four lines rhym- 
ing alternately, or of six the first three of 
which rhyme respectively with the last three. 
The dactylic measure has a fair chance, when 
such a master of metre as Mr. Tennyson han- 
dies it, and gives it the additional c of 
rhyme; but even in his hands it fails to please 
the ear in anything like proportion to the dif- 
ficulty of writing in it, though every new 
metre treated by a master adds to the re- 
sources and variety of the art. As a whole, 
Maud is perfectly intelligible in its action, the 
character of the autobiographic hero is well 
marked, and the changes of passion are in- 
dicated with a dramatic force and singleness 
of aim which Mr. Tennyson has never before 
reached. We have heard it remarked that 
close study of Goethe is very perceptible 
in this poem. In freedom of movement, in 
bold selection of typical scenes leaving all 
connecting links of incidents to the reader's 
imagination, in the sacrifice of all subordinate 
interest to dramatic strength and intensity, in 
a style that seems a perfectly achromatic me- 
dium of ion, we ize this influence. 
Nor we fear to e Maud and her 


lover —— Margaret mot pe yr ex- 
uisite delicacy, purity, le passion 


gives a more life- 











like and eons resentation than the form 
adopted by Mr. Tennyson, and Maud pre- 


sented only in her lover's diary is a vague and 
shadowy _ edn compared with , 
uttering her own heart's music and gleam- 
ing like an -¥ of purity and 

and joy on the lurid storm of Faust’s restless 
earthly passions, and the stony desert glare of 
the impassable Devil-nature which tempts and 
mocks him. 
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The “other Poems” comprise one idyll, 
“ The Brook,” which will with the idylls 
of earlier date in its ease of manner and 
freshness of feeling ; the corrected version of 
the “ Ode on the 


uke of Wellington's Fu- 
peace|neral;” and three or four sulle poems 


which will not add to their writer’s poetical 
reputation, though the one addressed to Fred- 
eric Denison Maurice, the her of the 
poet’s son, is a pleasant epistle in verse. 





¥rom the Albany Express. 

PersonaL SketTcH oF MapamMeE ‘JUMEL, 
Wire or Aaron Burr.—In Lossing’s Field 
Book of the Revolution, there is a picture of a 
house that was erected one hundred and fifteen 
years ago, and which was at one time the head- 
quarters of General Washington. It is situated 
near the High Bridge, over the Harlem river, 
and although really within the city limits, is sur- 
rounded by forests and dells, giving it a rural 
and wild aspect. The grounds are beautifully 
improved, the gardens laid out with taste, and 
everything around the establishment bears the 
marks of refinement and wealth. 

On this historical spot lives a venerable wo- 
man, whose history has been varied as the 
changes in her country’s progress have been 
rapid. Madam Jumel is a native of Providence, 
Rhode Island. Her maiden name was Miss 
Bowen. She came to this city about the year 
1798, and in 1805 was married to Monsieur Ju- 
mel, a native of France, but then a refugee from 
the bloody massacre of St. Domingo. They did 
not live long together, from incompatibility of 
temper, or some other cause. He soon after- 
wards died, leaving her three millions of francs 
in France. 

She frequently visited Paris, always living in 
a style commensurate with her husband’s preten- 
sions and weath. She moved in the highest cir- 
cles, both in France and in this country, of that 
day, and received the court and homage of the 
most distinguished men of the time. She subse- 
paged married m Burr, somewhere about 

e year 1816; but they, too, soon separated. 
After his death, she continued to live in seclu- 
sion at her stately residence on this island, with 
exceptions of occasional visits to Paris. 

She was there soon after Louis Napoleon be- 
came Emperor, and was at the Tuilleries on the 
occasion of a grand ball, where the Emperor 
— her as the widow of his old friend— 
which one, tradition does not state. A friend of 
mine visited Madame Jumel a few days ago, and 
this has brought freshly to my recollection the 
romantic incidents of her checkered career. Her 
residence is described as an earthly paradise, 
minus the angels. 

Everything that art can achieve, or taste de- 
sire, or money procure, may be found there. 
Costly paintings—and among them a genuine 
Rubens—articles of vertu, presents from noble 
and distinguished persons, autographs, and 





everything that is considered rare and costly, 
and curious, may be seen there in lavish profu- 
sion. 

Madame Jumel lives the life of a recluse. 
She knows nothing of, and will have nothing to 
do with, her neighbors around Fort Washington, 
with a very few exceptions. Even the boys have 
a judicious fear of her, and trouble neither her 
orchards nor her flower gardens, nor anything 
that is hers. 

Every evening a gun is fired off on her pre- 
mises, to warn intruders. Very few persons ever 
solicit permission to view her grounds, and only 
a favored minority of these ever have their pe- 
tition granted. 

This old lady, now seventy-eight years of age, 
has one nt; and that is for gathering 
around her refugees from Europe. She is al- 
—— taking care of a flock of them, and to 
make them useful, whenever a good musician 
comes along, she gets him the instrument with 
which he is most familiar, and in this way she 
keeps up a very pleasant band of music, which 
entertains her by their repeated performances, 

Madame Jumel, from rin, hey led so much 
in the best kind of society, has all the courtly 
graces and blandness of manner which distin- 
guished les dames d'Honneur of the last century. 
To society and the world, generally, she bears 
herself very haughtily, forbidding anything like 
approaches to familiarity. She is as much of a 
despot in her own dominions as any monarch 
who sways a sceptre. She likes her mode of 
living, has wealth enough, has seen the world, 
outlived the desires of life, and will consequently 
probably never again emerge from the quiet en- 
closure of her p aot residence. She has a 
beautiful niece living in Bordeaux, who is mar- 
ried, and to whom her property will most likely 
descend. 





Devit's Marxs 1n Swine. “ We don’t kill 
a pig every day,” but we did a short time since ; 
and after its hairs were scraped off, our attention 
was directed to six small rings, about the size of 
a pea, and in color as if burnt or branded, on the 
inside of each fore leg, and disposed curvilinearly. 
Our laborer informed us, with great gravity, and 
evidently believed it, that these marks were 
caused by the pressure of the devil’s fingers, 
when he entered the herd of swine which imme- 
diately ran violently into the sea, (see Mark 5: 
11—15 ; Luke 8: 22, 33). — The Bee. 
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PHILARETE 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


PHILARETE CHASLES. 


Amone the critical essays with which the 
French press teems, we English take naturally 
a special interest in those which relate to our 
own literature. These are a numerous class, 
and the demand seems likely to increase the 
rate of supply. To allude to a few writers in 
this department: There is M. Arthur Dudley, 
who, in the Revue des Mondes, has criticised 
Sir Bulwer Lytton’s “ New Timon,” and the 

ms of Alexander Smith the romantic, and 
of Matthew Arnold the classical ; and the lite- 
rary merits at large of Thomas Moore and of 
Charles Dickens. M. ED. Forgues has ini- 
tiated his countrymen in a targe course of Eng- 
lish belles lettres — now taking for his theme 
the “ Mount Sorel” of Mrs. Marsh, now the 
“ Hochelaga ” of Mr. Warburton — anon turn- 
ing the pages of (ce spirituel badaud) Mr. Tit- 
marsh’s “ Irish Sketch-Book,” and analyzin 
the subtle beauties of Alfred Tennyson, an 
gueming at the enigma meanings of Robert 
rowning, and doing his best by the subtleties 
of Shelly, and the whims and oddities of Thom- 
as Hood, and interpreting the natural super- 
naturalisms of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and the 
strange vagaries of Edgar Poe, and the equivo- 
cal tendencies of “ Sir Edouard’s” Lucretia, 
and the crosses of Mrs. Norton’s Stuart of Dun- 
leath, and the autobi hical mystifications 
of George Borrow ; — M. Bugene orgade has 
introduced to his countrywomen the romances 
of Charlotte Bronte, and analyzed for his coun- 
trymen the History of Mr. Macaulay, and War- 
burton’s Memoirs of Prince Rupert ;—M. John 
Lemoinne has discussed the Memoirs of Lord 
Malmesbury and of Beau Brummel ;—M. 
Merimée (and others), Grote’s History of 
Greece ; — M. Gustave Planche, not a few of 
our novelists, including Fielding and Bulwer 
Lytton, and of our latter-day dramaturges, Ma- 
turin and Fanny Kemble; —M. Léon de 
Wailly, the sonnets of Shakspeare, the e- 
dies of Shakspeare’s predecessors, and the lyrics 
of Robert Burns ;— the life and times of Bo- 
lingbroke, and the umbratic career of Junius, 
have been minutely treated by M. Charles de 
mémusat, who has also given a “study ” of that 
favorite subject for French études, Horace Wal- 
pole ;— M. Milsand has discoursed on the po- 
etical charms of Campbell, of Tennyson, of 
Westland Marston, of Mrs. Browning, of Ed- 
mund Reade, and of Henry Taylor, — Tal- 
fourd’s plays, Bulwer Lytton’s epic, and Car- 
lyle’s Latter-Day a ;— M. Montégut 
Charles Kingsly's novels ued pesopivts end 
i 's novels and ets, 
the writings of Tiarparet Fuller, and has ap- 





— the —- of Carlyle, and his} 
d John ing, and the humors of Sam 


Slick, and the aspirations of Longfellow, and 
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the oracles of Emerson. But of all writers 
who have thus taken upon them to familiarize 
French readers with English literature, and its 
American offshoots, M. Philaréte Chasles en- 
joys probably the repute of pre-eminence ; so 
diligent, so arene so minute, and so mis- 
cellaneous have been his researches into our 
literary doings, from Elizabethan days down- 
wards. Seven years he spent on our shores, 
and made them seven years of plenty : reap- 
ing large harvests of our native lore, and lay- 
ing them up for the time to come. 

n many a passage he sets about disabusing 
his countrymen of current fallacies on their 
part concerning English authors. He does it 
with a becoming consciousness of superior 
knowledge, of familiar acquaintance with our 
real claims and characteristics. “Many per- 
sons in France,” he says, “ are still persuaded 
that Dr. Young is a great poet, and that there 
once lived a certain sublime bard of the name 
of Ossian.”* He can teach them a little bet- 
ter than that, and doesso. Speaking of French 
translations of Shakspeare, after the Letour- 
neur type, he says : “ I assert that France, It- 
aly, and Spain, who have read Shakspeare 
translated in this manner, have no baswbedge 
of any two pages of S + Again: 
“ France,” says he, compassionately, ‘reads 
‘Pamela, and drinks largely of Young. 
France is ignorant that Young made money 
by his tears, that he shared in the orgies of 


ry Wortley Montague and of Wharton, 
and that he was the most mercenary of 
whining mendicants; or, again, that Rich- 


ardson combined in his own person a great 
deal of the Tartufe with a little of the Avare. 
Generous and deluded France admires what- 
ever comes from England.”{ This — 

nerosity, this amiable delusion, M. Chasles 
corer ear y wet year tory 

His critical remarks on our belles letters 
extend over a wide surface. He has a - 
deal to say, and to the pa , about Skelton, 
the satirical laureate of Henry VIII. — about 
Shakspeare’s predecessors, contemporaries, 
successors in the dramatic art;— he $ 
sentence on Dryden and Nat Lee, on Swift, 
Sterne, Fielding, Walpole, and our eighteenth- 
century literature in general, while most of the 
leading names of the nineteenth also pass un- 
der his review. With Sir Walter Scott he was 
personally acquainted, during his sojourn 
amongst us, and cordial though discriminatin 
in his admiration of the great novelist — 
his ian faculty of discovering vice 
latent 5 —, and be ib in Pay se 

wer and viv ec 
a at once 3 farce Balfour of Burley and 
a sublimely simple Jeannie Deans — his dis- 
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i views of diverse forms of life — his 
from e ration, pretence, and rha 
sody—his purity of moral tendency, his healt 
ful, bracing freshness of thought and style. 
Byron he accounts the representative of the 
age’s sufferings, vanity, bitterness, ennui, mis- 
ery, impotent passion, aimless and hopeless vio- 
inappeasable discontent, morbid excite- 
ment followed by depression, and feverish irri- 
tability accompanied by disgust. “He was a 
coxcomb, haughty, vicious, pretentious, preju- 
diced, and bragging about some faults from 
which he was actually free; a dandy and a 
scoffer, capricious and resentful” — “a great 
man rather in point of style than of thought, a 
master in diction and coloring; like Rousseau, 
able to condense into one word, that falls like a 
thunderbolt, the power and anguish of emo- 
tion” — while his “morality” may be called 
the “résumé of Hume’s and Bayle’s ; its only 
corollary, suicide.” As Shak had, as it 
were, summed up the middie ages and an- 
nounced modern analysis ; as Molitre had im- 
mortalized the good sense of the bourgeois 
classes; as Voltaire had represented the 
French mind, armed for the destruction of the 
olden world ; so it was reserved for Byron to 
“express in sublime verses the mortal throes 
of civilization, destroying itself, and struggling 
for new life from amid its own ruins — of pas- 
sion, self-devouring and self-accursed — of so- 
cial refinement aspiring to savage life — of Eu- 
rope, proud of her past while abjuring it — of 
that despairing unbelief which fain would be- 
lieve, and that impotent faith which becomes 
immersed anew in doubt.” 

Shelley and Keats are also treated of at 
some length, the latter with marked ability 
and fine critical insight. Professor Wilson 
(called by M. Chasles, Doctor Wilson, which 
is a mistake, and moreover Doctor Robert 
Wilson, which is another*) is pronounced 


*M. Chasles we should doubt to be a French- 
man at all if he did not now and then make a slip 
in English orthography or onomatology. But, by 
comparison with others, he is on the whole singu- 
larly free from mistakes in this matter. His ut- 
mst errors generally extend no farther than the 
kind instanced above, where one of our glorious 
John’s is turned into a Doctor Bob—or than some 
slight alteration, addition, or omission of letters: 
thus Cowper is spelt Cooper, Spenser is Spencer, 
Jeffrey is Jeffreys (not always, however, though 
Southey, who called him Judge Jeffrey, would 
have loved to have it so), Collier is Collyer, Sir 
Thomas More is turned into Thomas M 
Bhaftesbury becomes Shaftsbury, etc. Two o 
dames the Second’s female victims on the Bloody 
Assize are called mistriss Lys and mistriss Grant, 
whom we have no difficulty in recognizing as 
eee Lisle ( the Lady Alice’) and Elizabeth Gantt. 

olmes too is turned into le major Holmer, 
and Percy Kirke into le colonel Kerk. But even 
vial errors of this kind seldom occur; and of 





them some are perhaps imputable to the printer. 
to those who, being familiar with Shaks- 
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neither the purest, nor the, most concise, but 
certainly one of the most brilliant writers of 
the day: a less doubtful opinion than that 
Diderot and Jean Paul, Sterne and Charles 
Nodier seem to have contributed in forming his 
vari-colored, sparkling, rapturous style. What 
Frenchman, some may ask, can possibly relish 
Christopher North? M. Chasles is no strait- 
laced Frenchman of the old régime, in his lit- 
erary tastes; and he avows a genuine zest for 
this Scottish vieillard trés-blanc et tres-vert, and 
even for the wild work of criticism pursued in 
the Noctes. True, this dithyrambic and va- 
rant way of playing the critic is not, he al 
ows, without its risks; but neither is the high 
and dry school. After all, he reminds his 
brethren, Diderot is the survivor of Fréron; 
Hazlitt and Coleridge are authorities, while’ 
the didactic writers of their age are ignored. 
“T prefer,” he protests, “ that crack-brained 
book of Cazotte’s, or one line even of that 
doctor Mathanasius, who is without common 
sense, to the stale and sterile seriousness of 
La Harpe.” One of our critic’s brethren in 
the craft, M. Ch. de Mazade considers him to 
be in fact more than half an Englishman in 
his reflections, opinions, judgments, tastes, and 
modes of thought ; all of which, he (the crit 
ic’s critic) says, have been formed in England,* 





peare, are further blessed with an ear, a memory, 
and a nervous system, it is disagreeable to find 
Chasles, when professedly quoting Gentle Willy’s 
ipsissima verba, pervert 
‘ With all my imperfections on my head’ 
into the sorry, scraggy ghost of a ghost’s line, 
‘ With all my sins on my head.* 
Nor do we relish M. Chasles’s new reading of 


celebrated saying of Dogberry’s —(by the way, a 
great favorite with M. Chasles, who expresses 


special admiration for ce i subalterne, bow 
~~ juge de paix, excellent qui se nomme 
gberry 5 ding, of the man who would fain 


have been written down an ass, Jl a devine les an 
tagoni de Kant):— The phrase in question, as 
Shakspeare’s countrymen read and relish it, is, 
“most tolerable and not to be endured: ” but oh, 
what a falling of is yore in M, Chasle’s. version !— 
‘Le Dogbe @ peare.... dirait, em 
ployant sa “be ordinaire (! ), qu’elle.est most ex 
c an not to be endured.’ (1 terre au 


last poem, or 
new romance. balls at which he ever 
‘assisted’ were ‘those of Grosvenor-square.’ He 
formed acquaintance with several men of renown 
Jeremy Bentham was oue.of them—‘that La Fon- 


taine am philosophers.’ M. Chasles was 
‘touched by his evident sincerity, but dissatisfied 
with his doctrines, the offspring of materialism and 
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adding that M. Chasles not only “abounds 
in English phrases and turns of speech,” but 
is characterized by “that sort of taste com- 
pounded of the analytical and the imagina- 
tive” by which, in M. de Mazade’s opinion, 
an essayist of London or Edinburgh may easi- 
ly be recognized. 

For his “ Studies,” literary and political, of 
England in the eighteenth century, M. Chasles 
ya. weed any other title: they are not bi 
phies, * says, nor aa but “ erage 4 
only. In an o simplicity he 
al have called than enya or “ Dis- 
courses :” but these titles he considers sacred 
to bygone ages, and to be reserved for such 
masters as a Machiavel, a Bacon, or a Mon- 
tesquieu. The sketches collected under this 
head he may be thought to have arranged in a 
rather forced unity; his leading subject, for 
instance, the Earl of Shaftesbury, having died 
years before the eighteenth century opened, 
while Sir William Temple (another “ study ”) 
missed it more narrowly (but then a miss is as 

as a mile in space, and as a half-century 
in time), and William III. only witnessed its 
first streaks of dawn. But M. Chasles regards 
Shaftesbury as the man whose hand indirectly 





arithmetic.’ Coleridge (from Jerry to S. T, C.— 
what a transition!) was another: the young 
Frenchman pilgrimized to Highgate, and found the 
old man eloquent in the act of addressing a room- 
ful, in a voice manly, mellow, musical: ‘the soft 
ened light of his gaze and thestrong and rounded 
contours of his face recalled the physiognomy of 
Fox with more of tranquillity, that of Mirabeau 
with less of turbulence, and that of M. Berryer 
with a more abstract and dreamy cast. Like these 
three eminently gifted men, he essed the power 
of sympathy, the orator’s chiefest quality.’ S. T. 
C.’s discourse on this occasion included a learned 
and richly-colored analysis of the dramatic poets 
of Greece. Anon he reviewed all the explanations 
offered by metaphysics of the problem of Life—ex- 
pounding Hartley’s vibratory theories (once his 
own), and treading with bold step on Berkley’s en- 
chanted ground; then commenting (was Elia 
there?) on the fantastic Margaret, Duchess of New- 
castle; quoting ore rotundo some choice passage 
from our old divines, and, with bowed head, from 
the Paradise of Dante. In rome, nt interviews, 
Coleridge ‘condescended,’ says M. Chasles, ‘to 
point out to me, in several conversations which 
were at the same time monologues and dithyrambes 
the capital features of his vast system.’ M. 
Chasles leaves him with the character of being ‘a 
sort of mystic Diderot ’—‘ the Novalis of England.’ 
To Charles Lamb our essayist was introduced 
by Valpy. Ona June evening in 1818, Carlagnu- 
lus walked into Valpy’s darksome study —‘a 
swarthy elderly little man’—of whom ‘you could 
at first see nothing but the head, then a pair of 
large shoulders, then a delicate trunk (forse), and at 
last two legs fantastically thin, and indeed hardl 
perceptible. He had a green umbrella under h 
arm, and a very old hat came over his eyes.’ Le 
bon Lamb! ‘ Intelligence, sweetness, mcaashely, 
and gayety, seemed to gush in torrents from his 
extraoi countenance.’ Ce bon Lamb M. 
Chasles describes as a sort of La Bruyere, Addi- 
son, and Sterne—whom no Frenchman will, nor 
ought to attempt to, translate. 


- 





formed and moulded our middle-class society 
in the eighteenth century. Shaftesbury he 
seems to consider blindly overlooked, or stu- 
pidly underrated, by our historians. Hume, 

ingard, Hallam, he says, scarcely, touch in 
their histories on the name of this myste- 
rious state-craftsman: the name only occurs 
here and there in their pages, without explan- 
ation, and without relation to the events of 
which he was the animating spirit : as for Clar- 
endon one =r yt the ear ee Shaftes- 
bury only with the reproaches of an angered 
foe, the latter (a solemn blunderer) treats him 
well or ill, just as it suits the temper of his 

n; and Rapin himself, though attached to 
Bhaftesbury’s party, by no means unravels all] 
the mancuvrings of his leader. M. Chasles 
endeavors to bring out the chancellor’s figure 
in bolder relief; he dwells on his achieve 
ments as a political agitator, reformer, and 
conspirator ; on his making of Protestant An- 
glicanism the pivot of our national polity, and 
preparing the nation for the new representa 
tive system; the Test Act, the Exclusion Bill, 
the consolidated authority of the Grand Jury, 
the alliance of commercial interests with “An- 
glicanism,” the powerful cohesion of the party 
which drove out James II., and gave victory 
to William IIL, and supported the new dynas- 
ty on the throne during a hundred and fifty 


years,—these he traces directly to Astley Coo- © 


r, the man who secured for his country the 
n of Habeas corpus, who continued the work 
of Cromwell, and prepared the work of William 
IIL.,—Cromwell having sketched its outlines 
in the midst of public storms, and William 
completing it in the cabinet and on the field of 
battle. 
In the brief survey of Sir William Tem 

is to be noticed a protest against the notion 
that lite genius involves and implies prao- 
tical or public talent. Mr. Carlyle proposes 
Burns as Great Britain’s best possible premier. 
Napoleon himself declared that he would have 
mn. Corneille a minister of state, had tlie 
grand old Pierre lived under the Consulate 
and the Empire. Now, M. Chasles bids ug 
examine literary genius under some of its as 
certained practical aspects; to observe, for 
example, Dante, who, transported with wrath 
and revenge, cai only curse, not conspire ; 
Machiavelli, who, a consummate master of eve- 
ry kind of ruse, cannot hit —_ one to procure 
him bread to eat; Bacon, who could give such 
admirable advice to James I, but allowed him- 
self to Oe ee of — ; Shaks- 
w r making his fortune in town, 

Tid not so much as become alderman or ma: 
or of his own native Stratford ; and Corneille, 
without a crown piece in his old age, and get- 
ting his stockings mended at the corner of a 


M. | street. Whatever we may think of the felici- 


ty or appropriateness of M. Chasles’s illustra- 


or a 
tions, his argument deserves a nota bene, in 
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these latter days, and by readers of latter-day 
pamphlets. In the foregoing names he - 
nizes intelligences which had absorbed in med- 
itation the capacity of active life, whose 
thinking powers had usurped every other hu- 
man faculty, noble existences whose very su- 
periority was prejudicial to their secular inter- 
ests, like those over-subtle gases employed by 
science, but which our lungs do not inhale. 
“T can fancy Corneille made Bonaparte’s min- 
ister! What a -pretty number of mistakes, 
oversights, scruples, distractions! The Em- 

ror would have been glad to exchange him 

r the lowest of his clerks, upon whom he 
could depend for the simple qualities of accu- 
racy, submissiveness, and activity.” The life 
of Temple is not a bad text for a sermon 
to this purpose, and M. Chasles “ improves ” it 
accordingly. : 

Well worth perusal, too, are the papers on 
Sir Robert Walpole and his Age, on Chester- 
field, on Edmund Burke, and others, forming 
in connection a more graphic and coherent ac- 
count of our last century politics, statesmen, and 
social condition, than can easily be foundin any 
similar guise—so lucid in arrangement, so mat- 
terful in substance, so lively in expression—in 
our own literature. 

Of Shakspeare and his Times, M. Chasles 
has made a compendious review, which the 
mass of readers will prefer to the more grave 
and sober pages of Guizot on the same theme. 
There is a large amount of information and il- 
lustrative detail brought together in these live- 
ly chapters. The author has skimmed off the 
cream of Collier’s researches; he discourses 
familiarly on the actors and dramatists of Eliz- 
abethan days; he criticises Webster and Ben 
Jonson at some length; he has an ingenious 
essa cnaving he influence of Montaigne on 
Shakspear ; he pleasantly digresses & woe 
of Falstaff, into a comparison of the fat knight 
with Panurge and Sancho, and thence into an 
examination of the types bouffons and the 
types burlesques of the sixteenth century, in- 

uding an analysis of the writings of Skelton ; 

s judgment on Shakspeare’s transla- 
tors, German and French (and the judgment 
is just, both in principle and in application) ; 
and, again, he presents a spirited coup d’eil of 
& performance at the Globe Theatre,—the ac- 
count of which it must have cost him as much 
pains to write, as it will cost the reader little 
to read—for it is as full of matter as an e 
is of meat, and as palatable and easy to di- 

t. 


OM. Chasles scouts the notion of regarding 

re as some monster of genius—some 
rude ‘Titan of power and ion. He pic- 
tures him a sceptic poet, a and sometimes 
even cruel observer, brother to Montaigne, 
moved by a somewhat ironical pity for man- 
kind and a profound contempt for the whims 
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of fortune, which exalt or crush them. In- 
stead of a coarse t, gifted with some ge- 
nius, and sublime by accident, he sees in 
Ss a melancholy and _firmly-knit 
mind, a man of elegant manners, the friend of 
the noble Southampton, in favor with Queen 
Elizabeth, but solitary in the midst of buzz- 
ing crowds, among whom he passes without 
becoming one with them ; isolated by the very 
originality of a plastic organization ; endowed 
at once with a platonic and tender elevation 
of soul, a formidable clear-sightedness, and a 
feeling of compassion, not untouched with 
irony, for the pretensions and puerilities uf his 
fellows. 

Ben Jonson, our critic styles tbe Holbein of 
the drama. Never, he affirms, was a high de- 
gree of talent joined to so entire an absence 
of poetical spirit. Jonson “not only ignores 
but rejects the ideal.” His genius is essential- 
ly and pre-eminently prosaic. “ Do not sup- 
pose, however, that he has composed no 
verses: that were to wrong him. Not 
litre has written tirades more remarkable for 

sense and satire, not Mathurin Régnier 
drawn characters with more cutting truth 
than certain es of the English poet. 
He has been as successful in the serious epis- 
tle as Boileau, in drinking or in love songs 
as Maitre Adam and Chavlieu. In — 
passages of Volpone, a rapid torrent of ener- 
getic and anbsikt verdlieation rushes onwards, 
charged at once with learning, with memorials 
of antiquity, with vigorous satire, and with 
bold comic effect. But the emotions which 
recall the soul to its source of existence, the 
expression of the passions, the development 
of character under the influence of the love 
that transforms, of the devotion that purifies, 
of the ambition that elevates them, are not to 
be found in Ben Jonson. The door of the 
ideal, as the Germans have it, is not open for 
him. It is on earth that he collects his trea- 
sures; to earth he himself belongs. So soon 
as he would soar above it, wings fail him.” 
His art deals with the fantastic in actual life ; 
he is a close observer of the ridiculous; he 
writes comedies on eccentrics after La Bru- 
yore’s fashion. But he misses giving life to 
umorists—for his mind was cold, his observa- 
tion was deficient in liveliness; science occu- 
ied his days and his nights; he did not even 
a out the labored plan of his drama until he 
had first. prepared, as a necessary prelimi- 
nary, a heap of Greek and Latin quotations. 
“ He paints man as Holbein reproduced him, 
with his wrinkles, his furrows, warts and all.” 
May never Frenchman do less justice to, or 
show feebler appreciation of, our rough and 
tough, grim and gruff, bluff and burly old 
n 


Passing by a mixed multitude of other “ ar 
ticles” on English literature, old and new— 
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on the writings of Locke, the prosaic realism 
of De Foe’s fictions, the labored sentiment of 
Richardson’s, the satirical humor of Fielding’s, 
—on Johnson’s didactic weight, Hume's histo- 
rical credit, the novels of Fanny Burney, the 
ulations of Goodwin, the opera omnia of 
Soihay—paming by, not without ong re- 
luctance, our critic’s review of Macaulay’s His- 
tory, and again his comments on the writings 
generally of the Ettrick Shepherd, and Mrs. 
emans, and L, E.L., and Sheridan Knowles, 
of the eee. the Howitts, Tennyson, 
Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, R. H. Horne, Sir E. B. 
Lytton, Sir T. N. Talfourd, Lord Lindsay, R. 
vA Miines, Dr. Pusey, Sewell, etc., etc..—we 
must bestow a few lines on his volume de- 
voted to America, its material, moral, and 
bookish aspects, retrospects, p ts. Its 
most recent literature is too recent for his no- 
tice; but of its “ classics” yy freely. 
Washington Irving he calls a somewhat 
timid copy, on silk paper, of Addison, Swift, 
and Steele: “all that he writes glows with 
the gentle, pleasing sheen of watered silk ;” 
~—“ the velvety and golden dream which en- 
chants him, gives a delicious illusion to the 
days of yore, and makes of him the Wouver- 
mans of Anglo-American literature.’ Fenni- 
more Cooper is pronounced the most conscien- 
tious of notaries—giving an inventory of the 
scene before him in terms more exact than a 
sherifl’s oflicer would use — rehearsing the 
Sapient particulars connected with an action, 
e the action may be said, Hibernicé, to 
be at a stand-still—revealing the play of the 
passions with a mechanical punctuality, and a 
scrapulous stiffness—drawing characters which, 
compared with those we meet in real life, are 
&3 flowers preserved in a herbal to the flowers 
of the meadow—anatomizing without idealiz- 
ing, for, “ enemy of the ideal, he is like a 
chemist or mechanician, who must render a 
fall account.” Bryant is likened to Klop- 
stock, on the score of contemplative gentle- 
ness and gravity—both poets opening to you 
arcades of verdure which ow slow and 
still waters. In Longfellow’s verse you feel 
the abiding mournfulness of the mighty sounds 
and shades of the illimitable prairie and the 
iginal forest. Herman Melville is de- 
¢clared more truthful than Bougainville, who 
changed Tahiti’s groves into Pompadour sa- 
loons; than Diderot, who uses voluptuous 
Bougainville to color and adorn his own sen- 
sual materialism ; than Ellis or Earle, who are 
one-sided missionary advocates, and wanting 
both strength and style. Sam Slick is a first 
elass favorite with M. Chasles* This Con- 


* Sam’s vocabulary, the slang of Yankee-dom, 
is especially attractive to one so fond of philo 

cal research as M. Chasles—whose studies in this 

ent are not the least valuable or interest- 

ing of his multifarious labors. Witness the detail- 





necticut Clock Peddler, he says, is an excellent 
and clever fellow—not clever in our opens 
way, which is an old sort of cleverness 

7 r stale ns sane, Woman BY its trans- 
‘ormations and passage colleges, Rome, 
Greece, Egypt, and some thirty es of affilia 
tion; but a cleverness. native and naive, that 
comes from experience as comes the 

from the flint, — vivid, abrupt, ae 
unwordy ; the cleverness of a republican Pan- 
urge. ere are chapters devoted to Anglo- 
American travellers, to the private manners 
of Jonathan, chez lui, to the “ mechanism and 
strategics” of party, and other trite topics, in- 
teresting enough from a transatlantic point of 
view to deserve, as the Etudes havé obtained, 
a translation on uncle Sam’s behoof, but rather 


passé reading for a less interested people on 


this side the water. 

So much of our space has been spent on 
what M. Chasles has contributed to the illuy 
tration of Old England’s, and New England’s, 
letter-press, that a, sorry relic is left for the 
notice of his miscellaneous études on topics 
French and Spanish, German and Itahan. 
The “ Life and Works of Aretino” is a dis 
ereditabie subject, creditably treated. Are- 
tino was a graceless scamp on the |} 
scale, who was born in a hospital and died in 
his own palace. He was a mercenary, self 
ish, foul-mouthed, foul-hearted sensualist— 

n-and-ink scoundrelism embodied—literary 

lackguardism incarnate ; yet Francis I. hom 
ored him, Ariosto called him. divine, Charles 
V. chatted with him as a crony; he was the 
friend of Titian, the confidant of John of Me- 
dicis, the pensioner of several doughty Italian 

rinces; he was himself richer than Fag 

e defied the thunders of the Seven Hills, he 
had more than the insolence of a condottiere, 
he was more admired than Tasso, he was more 
renowned than Galileo. Mpa — 
inqui whence came his power 
= it that he represented? And the am 
swer is, that he represented the press. Born 
at a moment when this new force, taking the 
world by surprise, almost sufficing to make 
mad the guilty and appal the free, was mo 
mently developing itself, growing, becoming 
truly formidabie, he was the first to perceive 
its vast capacity as an organ of aggression, in- 
syjt, and slander. He saw in it potentially a 


ed examination of the progress and vicissitudes of 
his own mother tongue (“ Variations de la Langue 
Frangais depuis le €Vie Siecle,” etc.: Etudes sun 
le seizeme Siecle en France), ant Bie, comp = Im 
Genius of the E ( sur 
terature et les ein eT Anoeterre au XIXe Ste- 
cle, pp. 3—29). ae sr there slip into his 
pages some agreeable allusions, en passant, to illus- 
trative points in philology showing the bent of his 
mind, and that, ursuing his other “ Studies,” 
he is never ynmin of what Mr. Trench calls, 
the “ Study of Words.” 
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lever whereby to lift the world, to put as it 
were all the foundations of the earth out of 
course. A brilliant picture is set before us 
of this profligate adventurer in his Venetian 
—. surrounded by substantial luxuries-and 

ieged. by hollow flatteries : we see ge 
ing listlessly from: his grand balcony, led 


by silken draperies, and perfumed with 
thesome, on the Rialto beneath ; roo with 
Titian at his side, both contemplating the ta- 


per gondolas, the palatial domes, or the re- 
ceding lines of the airy perspective. There 
is a crowd on. the stairease. Orientals. gorg- 
eously attired, obsequious Armenians, an.envoy 
from the King of France, painters. of renown, 
youn ee athirst for fame, women fasci- 
nated by the great name of Aretino, priests, 
valets de chambre, mo $, musicians, 
soldiers ; most of them c with presents. 
to the great man; one, with a golden vase ; 
another, with a costly picture ; a third, with a 
purse lined with dueats; others, with a robe, 
or a mantle, or a doublet, or a velvet collar, 
or some choice Le of jewellery. Scattered 
through the hall in lavish disorder we may 
see superb carpetings, mosaic marbles, an- 
tique perfuming-pans, swords in silver scab- 
bards, pistols with ornamented stocks—all ly- 
ing about in confusion—a discordant heap.of 
curiosities culled from all the ends of the 
earth, and of all ages, according to the ca- 
price, the taste, or the fortune of the donor: 
not an item of the dazzling sum total has Are- 
tino purchased, all are presents. In a noble 
porphyry urn, sumptuous fabrics, gold and sil- 
ver brocades, are mixed up with antique 
medals and academic diplomas. A beautiful 
bust of white marble in a niche crowned with 
laurel, seems to summon you to adoration ; 
you approach, and it is—Aretino. On the 
ight hand and on the left, the same head, fall 
character, but of a character impetuous, 
unbridied, hateful, ignoble, is reproduced 
wherever you turn, now in numerous pictures 
of every size, now in medals. of bronze, or 
gold and silver, hanging from the tapestries 
of embroidered crimson velvet. The face is 
that of a Faun, not a philosopher. You look 
out for his library; he is without one. But if 
a banqueting-room will do instead, you may 
regale yourself passing well. A few years 
ago, 
dering hither and er, homeless, nameless, 
but never hopeless: the pontificate of Leo 
X.,, which gave promise of a fine harvest to 
artists, adventurers, and intriguants, allured 
him to Rome; there he became the artist- 
pope’s valet, and though he had nothing else 
than his impudence, his fortune was made; he 
learnt the art of asking favors, of flatterin 
and talking scandal, in the whole curri- 
culum of valet science, he learnt how to be- 
slaver his patrons in fulsome sonnets, and to 


) | theosophist 
Aretino was a — d—wan- | 
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scribble scurrilous rhymes, at d 
ing, to the prejudice of others. is tickled,. 
and remunerates his spirituel valet. Leo's. 
cousin that is, successor that shall be, Clement: 
VIL, is also tickled, and sends this. Figaro 
Pasquin a.steed and a purse. Aretino is fair 
ly launched; he sails with the stream, 
P vo’ he makes of it, if 
come ent, and defiantly powerful, a 
y famous, be prosperity. At this di 
indeed, nothing of his remains but his 
and that name.is infamy. He lived for and 
to and in the present: “he despised the 
as a thousand of his letters prove ; he despised 
the future, and the fature points at him the 
finger of scorn; women turn aside when his 
name is pronounced—the richest of libraries © 
are without a copy of his works.” What are °' 
those works? Treatises on the Virgin Mary, 
on the human nature of her Son, on St 
Thomas- Aquinas; dialogues on luxury, on 
gaming, on the: court; sonnets, larmoyant 
pom, Fr reg verses, verses of bur- 
esque, ery, braggadocio, blackguard- 
ism, and beastliness; comedies, one tragedy 
of bold' conception and effective coloring, and 
letters beyond number and beyond endur- 
ue Ae - instructive a bys 
of the disgraced and influenced, thi 
sketch by M. Chasles has no mean literary, 
moral, and historical value. Severely as 
reviews the career of such a scapegrace, he 
fails not to dwell on any token he may have 
discovered of a soul of ess in a thing so. 
evil; the episode relating to Perina Riccia, 
the. faithless girl whom the reprobate tended 
at death’s door once and again, is narrated 
with touching eloquence, though without sick- 
ly sentimen or the apologetic palliatives 
cuggested by a morbid sympathy. 
the “ Studies” of German literature, a 
conspicuous chapter is devoted to Wieland 
and his contemporaries. Wieland is treat- 
ed as impersonating Germany’s brilliant ec- 
lecticism, just as Goethe does its serious 
pantheism ; he belonged to an epoch of transi- 
tion; at one his career, he was an 
ascetic like Bodmer (with whom he sided in 
common with Haller and Klopstock, in the 
Gottsched feud), a quietist like Fenélon, and 
ike St. Martin; at the next, a 
sceptie & la Voltaire; he who had censured 
the philosophy of Plato as too sweet and com- 
plaisant, became a proselyte of Epicurus,— 
and, after opposi Gicim and d’Uz, Anacre- 
on, Pindar, and » took to imitating 
Chaulieu, Chapelle, and Grécourt. Hav- 
ing dreamed his. dream, he would now live 
his life : of the. dreamy he had had enough, 
reality now seduced him. His one still popu- 
lar work “ Oberon,” M. Chasles accounts @ 
sort of résumé of his characteristic qualities ag 
an author—the wavering fluctuation of his 
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naive eclecticism ; his learning, rather elegant 
than deep; his unimpassioned spirit of song ; 
his child-like fondness for the wonderful; his 
hesitation (maintained without sense of pain) 
between this and that philosophical theory ; 
his art of style borrowed as to rhythm and 
color from Greece, and France, and Italy, and 
England, and Spain ; his irony, far from pro- 
found or subtle, and more like a caress than a 
wound. 

Jean Paul is lovingly depicted, though with 
an air of effort—as h the critic were de- 
pressed by the conviction that his readers 
neither had been, were, nor were about to be, 
readers of Richter. M. Chasles once upona 
time translated the “Titan” into French; 
but he tells us, “it has not had twenty read- 
ers.” Soin England, there are goodly num- 
bers who are wrought up to an enthusiastic 
interest about Jean Paul, by Mr. Carlyle’s 
essays on that Only One; but the members, 
we apprehend, who cultivate acquaintance 
with the great humorist himself, are a very se- 
lect circle indeed. M. Chasles tries to awak- 
en a becoming interest in his character, and 
curiosity as to his style—that chaos of paren- 
theses, ellipses, and Tatent meanings, that car- 
nival of thought and language, that labyrinth 
without an Ariadne’s thread, that mingle-man- 
gle of impracticable events, impossible ge 
phy, unaccountable characters, of quotations, 
interjections, exclamations, puns, epigrams, 
impertinent episodes, abrupt discords, meas- 
ureless digressions, merciless divarications. 
Jean Paul would resemble Rabelais, says M. 
Chasles, but that the infantine naiveté, the 
idyllic simplicity, the tender sympathy of the 
German author are wanting in the great 

ic of the sixteenth century.* He calls 
him the poet humorist, the child romancist, 
the somnambulist musician of our age. 

Goethe he re as one who, generous in 
youth, suffered in genius as well as character 


* Nor is Richter’s irony, so fresh and free-heart- 
4, akin to that of Swift and Voltaire. “If we 
followed out to the end the logical chain of their 
ideas, if we believed blindly in Voltaire and Swift, 
who show us the world as a prison filled with 
slaves who are killing one another, there is but one 
course we could take: namely, to get away with 
all possible haste from such a den of robbers. To 
no such despair does Richter’s satire drive us. He, 
in his child-like, lyrical animation, sees man in 
multiform aspects; he sees in him angel and fiend, 
idiot and genius, worm of the earth, and bright in- 
telligence, object of pity and of laughter; he bids 
= weep for him, rally him, compassionate him, 

espise him, pardon him. In this yey Richter 
proaches near to Cervantes: with both there is 
mce of scorn and of hatred, an abundance of 
smiles and tears; the gayety of both springs from 
en ingenuous sensibility. Never suppose they 


seorn their heroes; they love them tenderly; in 
their mockery is a mixture of pity and grief.”— 
CHAsizs: Btudes sur [ Allemagne. (“ Le Ly- 
tisme dans le Roman,” § IV.) 





from that religion of Self, and that more than 
pagan doctrine of pantheistic indifference and 
im e calm, w ich grew upon him in mid- 
dle life and old age. A Voltaire in tone and 
influence—but not so militant, violent, litigious 
as the Frenchman—more fruitful in ideas, and 
with higher power to organize them—less sec- 
tarian and prejudiced. “ Voltaire belonged to 
an age of fightings and destruction. . Goethe 
came i iately after, on the border of 
a mare reenable, agh_ 90 e less pas- 
sionate, more desirous of eration and 
peace, rather enamored of the impartial than 
susceptible to the fanatical.”* Goethe is em- 
phatically the artist—universal artist, plastic 
creator working as artist (7o:nr7¢), in the 
noblest sense off the word, with the elements 
presented by life and the world :—a poet- 
philosopher, artist-observer, synthetic-analyst; 
the first, alike in date and genius, of the pan- 
theistic poets of modern a. 

Spain has furnished M. Chasles (and us 
through him) with some pleseant occupation, 
He shows how the Spanish genius all at once 
usurped an exclusive empire at the beginnin 
of the sixteenth century, and was propag 
in France by a few reputable initiateurs, such 
as the minister Antonio Perez at the court of 
Henry IV., and the poet Marino at the Hotel 
de Rambouillet. Marino is delineated with care 
and particularity ; a personage challenging in- 
terest in France, as the once lion of the 
bouillet coterie, and indeed called by M. 
Chasles the “ literary dictator of Europe,” filk 
ing the same “ brilliant place that Voltaire and 
Goethe were to occupy at a later day :” his 
writings making up a heterodox medley of the 
languishing voluptuousness of Venice and the 
Arabian inventiveness of Spain; joining a 
click-clack of words to sonorous phraseology, 
and extravagant similes to subtle conceits; 
but redeeming all these faults by an extra- 
ordinary clearness of diction,t and a stran 
fertility of imagination. Frivolity, says the 
critic, is the character, the ma gre of Mari- 
no’s writings ; he is a poetical trifler, with- 
out truce or limit to his trifling, without pas- 
sion or elevation, seriousness or grandeur. 
But he is shown to have communicated a 
twofold impulse to the authors of France. 
In his time, one party, consisting of Cyrano, 
Balzac, Scarron and Rotrou, etc., inclined to 
an imitation of the Spanish ; another, headed 
by Voiture and Durfé, preferred Italian mod- 
els: both, then, were in to allow authority 
to a poet, who, like Marino, was Italian and 
Spaniard in one. 

A noticeable section of the same volume 
concerns the comico-romantic adventures of 
Gozzi, who, towards the close of last century, 


* Ibid. “ Goethe,” § III. as 
t “ Levis preter fidem sermo.”—Pallavicini. 
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to revive for a season this style of 
drama, half Spanish, half Venetian. His life 
is as curious as his works; and they are of a 
kind which Italy no longer relishes, and the 
memory of which, sa Chasles, is fostered 
by Germany alone, that country ever enamor- 
ed of the fantastic; as in fact it is the drama- 
tic tales of Gozzi, full of faéry and adventures, 
which served to inspire Tieck, Hoffmann, 
Lenz, and the whole school of Goethe, in their 
productions of a similar kind. 

The “ Studies” illustrative of life and liter- 
ature in early and medieval Christendom, com- 
bine the results of much hard reading with 
the attractions of a picturesque style. A sur- 
prising amount of information is often con- 
veyed in a narrow compass, and in the easiest 
way ; insomuch that some readers of the 
lighter sort may incline to flatter themselves 
that there is, after all, a royal road to learn- 
ing, and that they are travelling by it right 
royally. In a note to his essay, entitled “ The 
Interior of Guttemberg’s Workshop,” the last 
in the series, M. Chasles remarks that it 
“would require a volume to establish all the 
facts and all the assertions” of his text. The 
remark applies to most of the other essays, 
and is indeed a main characteristic of his au- 
thorship, which is distinguished by tact in sum- 
ming up, in presenting a clear digest of mul- 
tifarious topics, a lucid compendium of widely- 
ranging details. It em to the review of 
Josephus—whom M. Chasles, considerably to 
our satisfaction, regards as an unprincipled 
knave, a selfish parasite, a heartless renegade ; 
and treats accordingly. It applies to the no- 
tices of St. Cyprian, St. Jerome, and Sidonius 
Apollinarius,—to the historical survey of the 
Lower Empire, the claims of which to modern 

t and gratitude are shown to have been 
unjustly depreciated,—and to the essays on 
the influence of Aristotle, the rise of the 
Christian drama and the modern romance, the 
career and writings of Dante, and thecharacter 
of Neo-Platonism in its Italian development. 
It will apply moreover to the leading chapters 
devoted to ancient Greece and Rome; parti- 
cularly to the preliminary essay on the A wesw 
of literary history and the intellectual influ- 
ences of race ; and in various degrees, to the 
sketches of Euripedes, the character and in- 
fluence of Cicero, Virgil, his life, genius, and 
translators, Woman in ancient Greece, etc.,— 
the last including an excursus in honor 
Hypatia, whom M. Chasles styles an Alexan- 
drian Madame de Stael, and the vain, preten- 
tious Anna Comnena. 

But it is time to close these hasty notes on 
our lively and suggestive essayist. One of 
our Quarterlies has called him a tedious writ- 
er, who can’t find time to write with brevity 
and point. This will hardly occur to nine 
readers out of ten as an accurate report of his 
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le. That style is vivacious, spirited, emi- 
a Frou It is that of t man who 


would rather be daring* than dull, flighty 
than ponderous, paradoxical than common- 
place. He is fond of a dashing 


phic simile, a bold comparison Parke be 
simile, a com > e 

calls the Peter the Hermit of a new cru 
sade against republican France. He des 
cries a sort of Talleyrand bourgeois in that 
Franklin “whom Europe accounted a new 
Spartacus.” Locke he calls Sieyés, Shaftes- 
bury the Mirabeau, of their time. Richard- 
son’s Lovelacet he dubs the “ Satan of pri- 
vate life,”—and the Grandison novel “ a kind 
of ‘ Imitation of Jesus Christ” for the use of 
Gentlemen. Knox attackin Stuart 
from the pulpit, is a Bossuet- t. Shaks- 
peare is a Moliere-Zschylus. Johnson is “a 


walking rreeaan | a moralist in folio, Shel- 
ley “a dith ic Spinozist.” And so on. 
Knowles’s play, “ The Wife,” reminds him of 


one Boucher’s pictures, where you make no 
complaint of the trees being painted sky-blue 
and the cottages violet to correspond ;—it is 
a fiction embroidered upon silk, and passing- 
ly well shaded. Panurge, Pan el, and 

rgantua, making sport, “in their colossal 
facetiousness,” remind him of a herd of seals 
at play in the North Sea. The Rockinghams 
ak Butes whom he reads of in Horace Wak 
pole, remind him of a select society of mum 
mies, enveloped in their old intrigues as if in 
faded wrappings which exhale, as one unrolls 
them, a churchyard odor. Shakspeare’s mar 
vellous skill to turn to account any subject he 
took in hand, reminds him of that Spanish 

inter, taken prisoner by the Moors, who, 

ving neither marble to cut nor Madonna to 
worship, withdrew a billet from his hearth, 
and made of it a Blessed Virgin—Lic., ejusdem 


generis. 
M. Chasles is not what is emphatically styl- 


ed a reflective writer—which, in the view of 
the commonalty, is often synonymous with a 
proser, twaddler, and sermonizer extraordina- 
ry. But though he does not stop by the way 
to per in long intervals of “ reflection,” he 
does reflect as he goes along, and occasionall 

drops a fragment of thought en passant, whic 

you may stoop to pick up without prejudice . 
to the “cause of ss.” With two or 
three imens 0 m manner galariy we 
wind up our accounts, but too irre epty 
for hs peaaat month. 7 


* Rather darin, pane <4 French, i suai 
& passage as: le ite excellence, 
Dieu qui,” etc.—Jeunesse a, de larie » Pe 
8 


1. 

+ Lovelace he elsewhere describes as less a man 
of the world, or brilliant rake, than a systematic 
seducer: “a Cromwell playing the part of Lau- 
zun; a Mephistopheles turned into # Faublas.”— 
Etudes Politiques. 
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The finest book in the world is but an incom- 

e fragment of human th @ confused re- 

tion of the man who conceived it. It is like 
the rain of a ruin.* 

Again — 

The greater a man’s superiority, the more are 
the difficulties presented to the vulgar eye by the 
complexity and eccentricity to which this 
superiority gives rise. mers and outward 
—- are a criterion of character to a few 

perienced observers only; they are frequently 
more awkward, weak, and ridiculous in the su- 
perior man than in the common-place one. You 
might have lived with Cervantes, Moliére, or 
Montesquieu, without a ‘suspicion that it was 
— Moliére, or Cervantes you were 


Again :— 


Nothing can be more childish than to discuss 
the abstract merit of aristocracy or of monarchy ; 
it were as much worth while to discuss the a 
stract merit of costume in different latitudes. 
‘They are worth much or little, according to the 
climate.t 

Study with attention every great social era, 
and you will invariably observe, on the one side, 
— idea, a dominant thought which mingles 

th al i 


lother ideas, circulates like the blood in | I 


the veins of society, animates it with its own 
life, and impels a general movement; on the 
other, a constant opposition fated to counter- 
balance this dominating influence and to restore 
an equilibrium ;—a law of reaction, inevitable 
and everlasting. Now-a-days that society has 
chosen utility for its foundation, the marvellous 
begins to resume its rights. ‘When debased 
Rome came to dream only of luxury and de- 
bauchery, stoicism proclaimed its austere doc- 
trines. Petronius and Thraseus were contempo- 
raries.§ 7 
An ingenious and instructive comparison of 
the lives and writings of the Italian Folengo 
Merlin Coccaie), A. D. 1491—1544), the 
rench Rabelais, and our English Skelton, 
suggests the reflection, that— 


In history, as in the case of literary studies, 


* Les Voyageurs Anglais, ete. § V. 

¢ Etudes sur Walter t,ete. 4 IL. 
De I'Histoire d’Hngleterre. § 
Drames Historiques de Shakspeare, 


synchronism alone can substitute light for dark- 
ness ; this comparative anatomy of national liter- 
ature dissipates all obscurities. What appeared 
isolated, unexpected, and without assignable 
cause, then becomes natural, necessary, and gen- 
eral. No longer have we to do with phenomena 
without antecedents and without:correlatives, but 
with a body of facts which harmonize in one 


very |great system and explain its extent and tend- 


ency.|| 

“Tam unfortunate enough,” says M. Chasles, 
on occasion of the death of Giovanno de’ Me- 
dicis, “ not to see the least proof of virtue or 
nius in the esteem, the tears, the affection, ihe 
regrets of men. Nero was as much deplored ag 
Marcus Aurelius. Cartouche was deeply bewail- 
on te Me brigands. The brigands of the Grand 
pn (G. de’ Medicis) lamented the Grand Di- 


Again — 

Restored monarchs have always in history a 
false and equivocal look, whatever may be their 
spirit and address. A restoration is generally 
brought out by little except the enthusiasm 
very weariness, and repentance for having pur- 
chased a trifling advan at a serious loss. Can 
ar more sad than the —— of 
a people.addressing its prince : “ e me ; 
am tired of governing myself; this a 
yours knocks me up.** 


Remarking that posterity has overlooked the 
cruelties of Augustus, because Virgil has given 
him a place among the stars,—and that the 
frailties of Louis - have been dignified by 
the verses of Boileau,—and the follies of Fran- 
cis I. transformed to our eye by Margaret and 
Marot,—and the crimes of the Medicis forgot- 
ten in the éloges showered on them by Bem- 
bo, Pulci, Politian, and their fellows, —M. 
Chasles apostrophizes principalities and pow- 


ers :-— 


Beware of embroiling yourselves with the mas- 
ters of the pen and the pencil, O ye who govern 
the world ; your success may depend upon your- 
selves, or upon circumstances ; your renown 
pends upon them alone.{t 


Thid. § V. 
4 LAretin, sa Vie et ses uvres. § TV. 
“Le Comte de Shaftesbury.” 4 III. 





tt Del'Histoire d’ Angleterre et de ues His 
lsediene Amajele. si ete 





‘Tan Grass-Tree. Not far off we saw the) but white, and the florets resembli 
| aig but only the dwarf ones, splendidly in |'water tussilago—. 


. The flower is ona rod of two or three feet 
which rises tly from the centre 


those of the 
Howitt’s Land, and Gold. 





Versar ‘Navigation. Disraeli-calls one of 


icularly 
‘the , and surrounds some half a 'Bright’s long speeehes ist the War—“a Pa- 
dt inthe manner of the flower of the elub-asb, aie Ocean of words.” hago 
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THORNBURY 'S MONARCHS OF THE MAIN. 


From The Spectator. 


MONARCHS OF THE 
MAIN* 


Turs history of the Buccaneers is a better 
book than ” bombastic title and ow 
pompous style at the ing would induce 
the reader t0 sappeie. "Me, Thornbery does 
not take a very philosophical view of his sub- 
ject, or rightly appreciate its nature; but he 

examined, if not critically, such authorities 
as exist respecting the origin of the Bucca- 
neers, the circumstances which induced them 
to turn corsairs, the character and exploits of 
the _ — pers, = -_ 
history of their principal exploits. He 
also described al porcine condition of West 
Indian life which rendered possible for half a 
century the existence of so singular a body, 


THORNBURY’S 


and drawn some lively though florid pictures 
of West Indian scenery. e tone through- 


out is rather too rhetorical; particular adven- 
turers are sometimes too much of, and 
the story of the pirates‘who succeeded to the 
Buccaneers (necessary to a complete close) is 
rsued into too great a length, consisting as 
it does of mere felonry. The Monarchs of the 
Main, moreover, is vigorously written ; is full 
of striking incidents and characters, though in 
the main of a low and criminal cast; and af- 
fords many glimpses of the state of opinion in 
Europe and the West Indies during a lar 
— of the seventeenth century. It is t 
book on a curious subject which has yet 


verybody knows that the term Buccaneer 

is derived from an Indian word boucan, signi- 
fying dried flesh. The Buccaneers were ori- 
inally what would now be called “ squatters,” 
and chiefly poor French settlers of Hispani- 
ola (Hayti). They lived on the flesh of the 
wild cattle they hunted, disposing of the hides 
to trading vessels for arms, powder, and tri- 
ros erg bs their ideas,) of which brandy 
perhaps was chief. th the spirit of 
cruelty, monopoly, and exclusiveness, that dis- 
tinguished the Spanish domination in the New 
World, the Spaniards determined to clear the 
island of the cattle-hunters. For this purpose 
& regular force was organized; the bouca- 
neers, held as outlaws, were hunted like run- 
away Negroes, but offered a different kind of 
resistance, and wl defeated er ae 
rior numbers. Whether the Spaniards were 
able to clear the island may be doubted ; they 
drove away a good many Frenchmen, who 
took refuge in the er isle of ‘Tortuga. 
That irregular warfare which several Euro- 


pean peoples waged against the Spaniards in 
‘4 The Monarchs of the’Main; or Adventures of 


the Buccaneers. By George W. Thornbury, Esq. 
wastes volumes. Published by Haret and] nek 


hero to the Queen and the people. 
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ough the respective governments 
ht be at peace in Europe, was just then 
er hot on account of some highhanded 
Spanish poe against French com- 
merce, which led to the French fitting-out 
privateers. The natural strength and conve- 
nient situation of Tortuga drew thither many 
adventurers besides the original Buccaneers, 
who were ready for froatrading or freeboot- 
ing. The settlement soon grew into im 
tance. The Spaniards invaded the island, 
killed some of the inhabitants, hanged others, 
burnt property, and then sailed away. The 
Chevalier de Poncy, Governor of the French 
settlement of St. Kitts, then occupied Tortu- 
ga, and fortified the port. This was in 1640; 
and though the Spaniards occasionally attack- 
ed the place with momentary success, it re- 
mained a permanent colony of France, and 
the head-quarters of the Buccaneers—that 4s, 
the place where they sold their booty, squan- 
dered the proceeds, and fitted-out new expe- 
ditions. 

gg ent is passed on the Bucca- 
neers, it should be considered that opinion 
was very different then to what it is now. 
Piracy on a large scale had founded states ‘in 
Europe—Normandy, Sicily, probably Eng- 
land. The feudal right of private war accus- 
tomed men to what would now be called 
brigandage, long after private hostilities haa 
ceased as a practice. Piracy, or more accu- 
rately, perhaps, private naval war, had been 
om in the Channel throughout the middle 
ages—that is, till the accession of the Tudors. 
In the Mediterranean it was continued much 
later by Christians, and tolerated by Christian 


America, th 


governments. It is only in our own day that 


the Algerine corsairs have finally been put 
down. A healthier opinion grew up in Eu- 
rope, and among the upper classes in Eng- 
land that growth was as early as Elizabeth ; 
for on the return of Drake from his great 


‘voyage the nobility at first looked upon. him 


as little better than a pirate,—he was onl 4 
this change of opinion private war or piracy 
became Caan to The Tropics; and be- 
fore we wonder -at its existence, we 8 


‘remember that in the last century the ri- 
‘val East India Compan 


ies were often en- 
in hostilities between themselves in In- 


though their respective Governments 


were at. Peace in Europe. At this very time 
the less-settled States, and even private citi- 
zens of America, practically claim a right-of 
waging war, and are ‘scarc apes 

before the Buceaneers were at their 


m a large scale, ‘and required the deter- 
mined energy of Blake to pe them down. In 
reality, the Buccaneers were the last of @ 
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tribe which had existed in Christendom, in 
some form or other, for a thousand years. 
Had not the circumstances of the West In- 
dies, and the unsettled state of Europe from 
circa 1650 to 1700 favored their development 
as a species of organized freebooters, they 
would have become, what their successors did 
in the early part of the last century, pirates 
infesting every sea, a large portion of whom 
ended their career at the yard-arm or on the 
ows. 

Mr. Thornbury says that the Buccaneers 
“only needed a common principle of union 
to have founded an ive republic, as 
wealthy as Venice and as warlike as Carthage. 
One great mind, and the New World had 
been their own.” Neither union nor a great 
mind was likely to be found among the sweep- 
ings of various nations which formed the Buc- 
caneers ;' for if the middle class mind can rule 
states, it cannot found them; and the Bucca- 
neers were scarcely of the middle class, as re- 

character or education. A few, as Mor- 
gan and De Lussan, were capable of plan- 
ning and conducting an expedition; other 
few had touches of the cavalier about them; 
many were redeemed from vulgar felony by a 
sense of honor, a hatred almost fanatical of 
Spanish cruelty and tyranny, (though often 
cruel enough themselves,) and a sort of na- 
tional feeling which the restriction of their 
attacks to the Spanish flag created. The best 
of them, however, were men of narrow edu- 
cation and experience, violent passions, and 
ungovernable will. The mass were low ad- 
venturers, without knowledge or character, 
whose life alternated between the excitement 
of excessive debauchery and the most appal- 
ling dangers and privations. An idea of what 
individuals sometimes underwent may be 
gathered from the escape of one Barthelemy, 
a Portuguese. He had been taken by the 
Spaniards, carried to St. Francisco, Cam- 
peachy, and the gibbet was erected for his 
execution. He stabbed the sentinel at the 
cabin-door, floated to land by means of two 
jars, and concealed himself in a wood for 
F come days, till the first heat of the pursuit 
was over, living on yams and other roots. 


Believing that the danger had now in some 
decreased, the lion-hearted sailor deter- 

mined to push for the Golpho Triste, forty 
leagues distant, where he hoped to find a bucca- 
neer ship careening. He arrived there after four- 
teen days of incredible endurance. He started 
in the evening from the seashore, within sight 
of the lit up town, where a black gibbet was 
still standin bodingly inst the sky. His 
marches were full of terrible dangers and 

He had no provisions with him, and 
nothing but a small calabash of water hung at 
his side. Hunger and thirst strode beside him, 
the wild beast glared in his path, the Spanish 
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voices seemed to pursue him. His subsistence 
was the raw shell-fish that he found washed 
among the rocks upon the shore, fresh or putrid 
he had no time to consider. He had streams to 
ford, dark with caymans, and he had to traverse 
woods where the jaguars howled. Whenever he 
came to a stream unusually dark, deep, and 
dangerous, and where no ford was visible, (for 
he could not swim.) he threw in large stones as 
he waded to scare away the crocodiles that lurk- 
ed round the shallows. In one spot he travelled 
five or six leagues, swinging like a sloth from 
bough to bough of a pathless wood of mangroves, 
never once setting foot upon the ground. His © 
day’s progress was often scarcely perceptible. 
At one river more than usually deep he found 
an old plank, which had drifted ashore when the 
seaman was washed off, and from this he obtain- 
ed some large rusty nails. greene | these 
nails, he sharpened them on a stone with great 
labor, and used them to cut down some branch- 
es of trees, which he joined together with osiers 
and pliable twigs, and slowly constructed a raft. 
Hunger, thirst, heat, and fear beset him round; 
and the voice of the sea, always on his right 
hand, came to him like the hungry how] of death. 
In these fourteen nights he must have ~ ym | 
tasted death, and anticipated the horrors of hel 
“ Fortune favors the brave.” He found a bup 
caneer vessel in the gulf, and he was saved. -». 
& 
In reading the exploits of the Buccaneers, 
their cruelty continually shocks the reader. 
It should not be forgotten that it was a cruel 
age, especially in the West Indies. The treat 
ment of the negroes in the last century was 
not worse than that which the French and 
probably the English exercised in the pre 
vious century towards their own coun n 
who were in our phrase kidnapped, but whom 
the French called engagés: that is, persons 
who were persuaded to go out as indentured 
servants, but who found on arrival that they 
were practically slaves. P 


The planters’ engagés led a life more dreadful 
than that of their wilder brethren. They were 
decoyed from France under the same preveieg 
that once filled our streets with the peasants 
sons of Savoy, and the peasants’ daughters from 
Frankfort, or that now lure children from the 
pom borders of Como, to pine away in & 

mdon den. The want of sufficient Negroes 
led men to resort to all artifices to obtain assist- 
ance in cultivating the sugar-cane and the to- 
bacco-plant. In the French Antilles they were 
sold for three years, but often resold in the in- 
terim. Amongst the English they were bound 
for seven years, and being occasionally sold again 
at their own request, before the expiration of this 
term, they sometimes served fifteen or twenty 
years before they could obtain their freedom. 
‘At Jamaica, if a man could not pay even a small 
debt at a tavern, he was sold for six or eight 
months. The planters had ts in France, 


England, and other countries, who sent out these 
apprentices. They were worked much harder 
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than the slaves, because their lives, after the ex- 
piration of the three years, were of no conse- 
quence to the masters. They were often the 
victims of a disease called ‘ coma,” the effect of 
hard usage and climate, and which ‘ended in 
idiotcy. Pere Labat remarks the quantity of 
idiots in the West Indics, many of whom were 
dangerous, although allowed to go at liberty. 
Many of these worse than slaves were of 
birth, tender education, and weak constitutions, 
unable to éndure’even the debilitating climate, 
and much less hard labor. Esquemeling, him- 
self ny an engagé, gives a most piteous 
description of their sufferings. Insufficient food 
and rest, he says, were the smallest of their suf- 
ferings. They were frequently beaten, and often 
fell dead at their masters’ feet. The men thus 
treated died fast: some became dropsical, and 
others scorbutic. A man named Bettesea, a 
merchant of St. Christopher’s, was said to have 
killed more than a hundred apprentices with 
blows and stripes. “ This inhumanity,” says 
saponin “TI have often seen with great 
grief’ 


“ Light come, light go.” The booty acquir- 
ed through danger, and hardships more terri- 
ble than the dangers of battle, was squander- 
ed madly, to the great gain of the place to 
which the Buccaneers resorted. 


The debauchery of the Buccaneers was as un- 
equalled as their courage. CExmelin relates a 
story of an Englishman who gave 500 crowns to 
his mistress at a single revel. This man, who 
had earned 1500 crowns by exposing himself to 
desperate dangers, was, within three months, 
sold for a term of three years to a planter, to 
discharge a tavern debt which he could not pay. 
A conqueror of Panama might be seen to-mor- 
row driven by the overseet’s whip among a 
gang of slaves, cutting sugar-canes, or picking 
tobacco. 

Another Buccaneer, a Frenchman, surnamed 
Vent en-Panne, was so addicted to play that he 
lost everything but his shirt. Every pistole that 
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he could earn he spent in this absorbing vice— 
so tempting to men who longed for excitement, 
were indifferent to money, and daily risked their 
lives for the prospect of gain. On one occasion 
he lost 500 crowns, his whole share of some re- 
cent prize-money, beside 300 crowns which he 
had borrowed of a comrade who would now lend 
him no more. Determined to try his fortune 
again, he hired himself as servant at the ve 
gambling-house where he had been ruined, an 
by lighting pipes for the players and bringing 
them in wine, earned fifty crowns in two days. 
He staked this, and soon won 12,000 crowns, 
He then paid his debts and resolved to lose no 
more, shipping himself on board an English ves- 
sel that touched at Barbadoes. At Barbadoes, 
he met a rich Jew who offered to play him. 
Unable to abstain, he sat down, and won 1300 
crowns and 100,000 pounds of sugar already 
shipped for England, and, in addition to this, @ 
large mill and sixty slaves. The Jew, begging 
him to stay and give him his revenge, ran an 
borrowed some money, and returned and took 
up the cards. The Buccaneer consented, more 
from love of play than generosity; and the Jew, 
putting down 1500 jacobuses, won back 100 
crowns, and finally all his antagonist’s previous 
winnings—stripping him even to the very clothes 
he wore. The delighted winner allowed him for 
very shame to retain his clothes, and gave him 
money enough to return, disconsolate and beg 
gared, to Tortuga. 

“ Some Buccaneers,” Esquemeling says, “ would 
spend 3000 piasters in a night, not leaving them- 
selves even a shirt in the morning. “My own 
master,” he adds, “would buy a whole pipe of 
wine, and, placing it in the street, would force 
every one that passed by to drink with him, 
threatening also to pistol them in case they 
would not do it. At other times he would do 
the same with barrels of ale or beer; and very 
often with both his hands he would throw these 
liquors about the street, and wet the clothes of 
such as walked by, without regard whether he 
spoiled their apparel or not, or whether they 
were men or women.” Port Royal was a favor- 
ite scene for such carousals. 





From the Literary Gazette. 


Types and Figures of the Bible. Illustrated by 
the Art of the Middle Ages. By Louisa 
Twining. Longman & Co. 


PicTorRIAL representations of the types and 
figures of holy scripture occupy a large space in 
the history of early art. In those centuries which 
have been termed “the ages of faith,” artists, 
though rude in taste and feeble in skill, devoted 
their labors to the honor of God and the in- 
struction of the people. Much error was in- 
culcated along with truth, but we must not un- 
dervalue the services rendered, both to knowl- 
edge and piety, by the pictorial teaching in 

DXC. LIVING AGE. VOL.xX. 43 





use during what is called ‘the dark ages, before 
learning was diffused among the laity of Christ- 
endom. What biblical pictures do for children 
in our own time, these rude efforts of art ef- 
fected in the infant civilization of modern na- 
tions. Wordsworth in his lines on the scrip- 
ture designs on one of the bridges at Lucerne 
in Switzerland, has poetically expressed the 
true philosophy and practical benefit of this 
department of early art :— 


* One after one are tables that unfold P 
The whole design of scripture history, 
From the first tasting of the fatal tree, 
Till the bright star appeared in Eastern skies, 
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Announcing One was born mankind to free ; 
Hlis acts,—His wrongs,—His final sacrifice, 
Lessons for every heart—a Bible for all eyes.” 


Miss Twining has, in this volume, collected 
from various sources a series of specimens of me- 
dizeval scriptural pictures, with accompanyin 
explanations and descriptions. It is a oO 

at interest, as illustrative of the history of re- 
gious knowledge and feeling, as well as of the 
progress of art, though it is chieflywith the lat- 
ter object that the work professes to deal. In a 
historical introduction the following account is 
given of the origin and development of this 
pictorial teaching :— 


For the earliest instances of illustration we 
must look to the art of the Catacombs, where the 
early Christians left so many records, and 
amongst them many examples of what they be- 
lieved to be typical subjects of the Old Testa- 
ment. These consist chiefly of the historical 
Types, which are frequently repeated; on the 
walls and ceilings of these subterranean halls and 

alleries the favorite representation of the Good 

hepherd is continually placed in the centre, sur- 
rounded by scenes from the Old Testament 
which were evidently thought to bear some rela- 
tion to it, and were chosen because of their typi- 
cal character, though the individual events of 
the life of Christ to which they might more par- 
ticularly correspond,—such as the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection—are never represented. In 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, in Noah, Moses, Jonah, 
and Daniel, we cannot fail to see characters 
which were considered to have been, at least in 
some of the acts of their lives typical of the Sa- 
viour. The Good Shepherd formed a central 
subject or figure, round which all these charac- 
ters of the bid Testament were gathered, and 
we cannot see them so placed without supposing 
an intimate connection between them to have 
been intended to be pointed out. 

The general belief which has existed more or 
less in all periods, and was expressed by St. Au- 
gustine, when he declared that “the Old Testa- 
ment is one great prophecy of the New,” is the 
source from which all the modifications of opin- 
ion, and their representation in art, have taken 
their rise. It is now generally believed that the 
age of application was too widely extended 

y the writers of the early and middle ages, 
some of whom, without laying down any regular 
plan of interpretation, believed that they saw in 
every event and character of the Old Testament 
a Type or at least a similitude, of some person 
oreventin the New. The ideas of the early 
Christian writers were carried on and even ex- 
tended by those of the middle ages, and it was 
chiefly towards the end of the thirteenth century 
that this system of interpretation was generally 
adopted. 

Copies of the Bible were made at this period 
in France, Italy, and the Netherlands, in which 
every circumstance was interpreted either by 
some other event in the Holy Scriptures, or in 
the history of the church and the world. Of this 
kind is the Bible of the thirteenth century in the 
British Museum, and those also of the fourteenth 





and fifteenth centuries in the Imperial Library at 
Paris, all of which contain the same subjects with 
but little variation, except as regards the style of 


art. 

This system of placing together the Types and 
Figures of the Bible was still popular in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and it became 
more widely spread at this period from the cir- 
cumstance that it was adopted in the first books 
illustrated with woodcuts. The “ Biblia Pauper- 
um,” and the “ Speculam Humane Salvationis,” 
produced in the fifteenth century, consisted en- 
tirely of examples of such similitudes or analo- 
gies between the Old Testament and the New, 
hesides many of the more generally recognized 
Types. They were intended to make the con- 
tents of the Bible popular for the unlearned; 
and yet they could hardly have been accessible to 
the poor man for whom they were designed, even 
though — of these books could be more eas- 
ily multiplied than those which were executed 
entirely by the hand of writers and illuminators. 
Copies of these are scarce at the present time, 
and they are highly valued as containing the 
earliest specimens of the art of wood-engraving, 
besides the interest of the designs in themselves, 
some of which have considerable expression and 
grace. ‘ 

The quaintness of many of these designs may 
appear startling to those who are not accustom- 
ed to the style of art which prevailed during the 
periods from which they are taken. Notwith- 
standing this, I think they should be looked at as 
true expressions of the feelings and opinions of 
the time with regard to the subjects they illus- 
trate, with which view indeed, and not with any 
idea of their intrinsic merit, they have been se- 
lected. Whatever other valuc they may have 
had at the time, the books from which they are 
taken will be considered valuable now, when we 
recollect that “thought which is the most evan- 
escent of all things, becomes through their me- 
dium the most permanent of all things.” And 
further, when it is remembered that in this thir- 
teenth century, (from which so many of these 
subjects are dated,) Cimabue and Giotto, the 
great revivers of painting, had scarcely yet arisen 
in the southern world of art, with their new dis- 
coveries of grace and nature, and that the north 
had yet to wait another century before the reviv- 
al of painting was brought about by the great 
master Van Eyck,—the designs of these illumin-. 
ated books, executed by painters whose names 
are long since forgotten, (if indced they were ever 
known beyond the walls of their monasteries,) 
will not be considered entirely without interest, 
even as regards the history and progress of art, 
struggling, as it was, into new life and vigor dur 
ing this period. 

The diffusion of books after the use of print- 
ing became general, rendered the pictorial 
representations of Biblical types an — 
less frequent for ordinary uses of teaching. 
But it is very interesting to look back on these 
early efforts of art, of which Miss Twining’s 
volume presents many curious examples, with 
most instructive letter-press, derived from the 
best writers on the subject, such as ‘ Mather 
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on the types,’ ‘ McEwen on the Types,’ ‘ Fair-) bolical language of the sacred writings. The 
bairn’s Terclogy of Scripture,’ ‘ West’s Fig-| plates are very neatly executed in outline en- 
ures and Types of the Old Testament,’ ‘ Che-| graving, and the sources whence they are taken 


yalier’s Hulsean Lectures for 1826,’ and other 


are carefully noted. 
treatises explanatory of the figurative and sym-| 





OUR PHILO-RUSSIAN COUSINS. 


To THE Ep1Tor or Punca — Sir: Your coun- 
trymen appear to be astonished at the circum- 
stance that few of mine sympathize with them in 
their present contest with Russia, and that not a 
few*Americans are rather disposed to wish that 

our enemies may whip you. Because we are a 
ree and enlightened nation, Britishers think that 
we have got to range ourselves alongside of civili- 
zation and liberty against despotic government 
and barbarism. But this is a no-ways logical ex- 
pectation ; and just let me indicate to you, in a few 
words, the reason why it don’t foller. The Czar 
or Russta is no slave, he isn’t. He may be the on- 
ly freeman in his own dominions, but a freeman he 
is. He does whatever he pleases; that is genuine 
freedom. The Czar is monarch of all he surveys, 
and considerable more. Now in all these here par- 
ticulars, each individual American citizen stands 
on the same platform with the Czar. ALEXAN- 
DER is the center of a more extensive circle than 
the American citizen ; but that is all. He rules 
over serfs; we govern niggers. The knout is 
a’most identical with the cowhide; so there ain’t 
much to choose between our scepters. And I tell 
hee that we don’t, nohow, like to hear serfs and 

nouts and irresponsible volition cried down. It is 
indirectly abusing our own glorious institutions. 
It is flogging us Americans over the EMPEROR OF 
Russ1a’s shoulders. Opposition to the Czar’s 
attempt on Turkey would, with a change of cir- 
cumstances, be resistance to our annexation of 
Cuba. It is no more nor less than a special as- 
sertion of the immoral principle of trying to pre- 
vent a powerful nation from carrying out its des- 
tiny. It is a line which we noways approbate. 

We ain’t afeard that Russia will subjugate the 
whole world. We do not opinionate that she will 
enslave any more than the Eastern hemisphere. 
We have got to possess ourselves of the Western. 
This planet will then be divided between our- 
selves and Russia. In the mean time we have no 
vocation to interfere with each other. Russia will 
pursue her independent course, and we ourn. By 
that means we shall partition the globe in a 
friendly way. 

We cannot forget that we are the descendants 
of Englishmen ; yet there exists a good many 
reasons why there should be no love lost between 
usand England. Onur pilgrim forefathers left the 
old country because they couldn’t conform to its 
institutions ; and many of them were sent here 
on the same account. Not only that, but some 
of your authors have ridiculed our manners and 
customs. We are a serious people. It riles us 
to make fun of us. We can’t tolerate it. But 
what is wust of all is the language and sentiments 
of all English writers respecting our institution 
of slavery. Their impious abolitionist doctrines 





and disgusting negroisms, have given mortal of- 
fence to a considerable some of our population. 

It is not a fact that we are indifferent to the 
prospects and the danger of European Arts, Lib- 
erty, and Learning. Our innards yearn towards 
our Anglo-Saxon kindred. But suppose our af- 
fection for you was ever so ardent : suppose the 
Cossacks were ten thousand times more barba- 
rous than they are, and were a-desolating of your 
hearths and homes with rapine, fire, and sword. 
Still we should be unable to break with Russia, 
She is very valuable. We are tied up to her by 
an everlasting strong knot. I mean our trade, 
That is our business. Your miseries would be 
no business of ourn. You are firing five-pounders 
sterling shells against Sebastopol. How could 
we be such gonies as to pitch dollars at Russia 
instead of continuing to subductionate them out 
of her? We couldn't afford to give her offense 
if we wished. So just abandon all hopes of our 
allowing our loafers and rowdies to list in Vic- 
TORIA’s service, or loaning you a helping hand 
in any way against our Russian customers. Wo 
can’t fix it nohow; that’s a fact, which you 
may credit, I tell you; although I am a 


ow Noruine. 
Blackburn, Va., August, 1856, 


Wirsrn the last few months Holland has be- 
come possessed of another province, rescued from 
the waters. The last allotment of the area over 
which the Sea of Haarlem recently washed, was 
sold a few days ago. The ground thus saved to 
the country, will form excellent arable and pas- 
ture land, whilst Amsterdam and the other sur- 
rounding districts will be relieved of an enemy, 
which, assisted by a north-west wind, always ex- 
cited alarm and often committed fearful havoc. 
English engines and English engineers were em- 
ployed to drain this territory, which contains 
nearly twenty thousand acres of land ; and, in its 
present uncultivated state, has fetched nearly 
eight millions of florins. The country expended 
ten millions of florins on this undertaking. In 
ten years, the value of the rescued land will be 
doubled or trebled; while, in about thirty years, by 
direct and indirect taxes, it is calculated the entire 
sum expended by the country in the drainage of 
the sea will be repaid into the Exchequer. Serious 
thoughts are now being entertained as to the 
drainage of the Zuyder Sea. But there are diffi- 
culties attending this undertaking which were 
unknown in draining the Sea of Haarlem. The 
Zuyder is fed by five communications with the 
North Sea. It would not be altogether beyond 
the reach of engineering skill, to meet these diffi- 
culties, but they would be attended with immense 
expense. The money, perhaps, could be found ; 
but it is doubted whether the ground, when drain- 
ed, would be anything but sand. 
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From Household Words. 
BRIDES FOR SALE. 


We have heard it said that there are to be 
no more slaves in Egypt—a pleasant piece of 
news, if true. Mr. Breakchains has already 
commented on the circumstance, and told us 
that, “ for the first time since the Nile began 
to deposit its sediment, the pellucid stream 
reflects the beauteous countenance of free- 
dom,” and so forth. This is not the first 
time there has been talk of this kind. Ten 
years ago, it was solemnly decreed by that 
“very magnificent Bashaw ”—this is the true 
Egyptian pronunciation — Mohammed Ali, 
that in Alexandria, at least, conscientious 
residents and missionary gentlemen bound 
for India should not be shocked by the sight 
of flocks of human beings exposed for sale in 
public places. This was the result of a move- 
ment something analogous to that against 
Smithfield. e slave markets were com- 
mage of as a nuisance, not as a system. 

ey were ordered to disappear. Accord- 
ingly travellers, fresh from London or Paris, 
who wished’ to convince themselves that such 
things could be—that’ boys and girls and 
grown persons were actually to be seen for 
sale—at least, such was the reason given for 
the eagerness with which the sight was 
sought— were compelled to hire a guide 
acquainted with the back-slums of the city. 
They then learned that the trade, instead of 
a carried on in the open street, was con- 
fined to certain small houses adapted for the 
purpose—ranges of rooms or cells round low 
courts. It was not customary, even for 
natives, to visit these places: a man in want 
of a slave used to send for four or five speci- 
mens, male or female as the case might be, 
and examine them deliberately as he sat 
smoking his pipe in his own divan ; the jellab, 
or dealer, squatting by, ready to answer all 
questions as to age, temper, or origin. Euro- 
peans, however, obtained admission into the 

rivate slave-markets with tolerable ease. 
ere was always some bling and affec- 
tation of resistance, Bat a few jiastres 
smoothed all difficulties. It was worth while 
going once or twice in order to appreciate 
the vulgar reality of the scene. Whilst pas- 
senger- philanthropists were praising the 
step to emancipation taken by 
ohammed Ali—su to have ted 
= + ot ep er was evidence that not 
lig change was contemplated. 
Serving men and serving maids, of all classes 
see were rong on hand, con- 
y coming or going. most cases, the 
were fresh from Soudan, clothed in a ‘inal 
rag, with their hair in a thousand plaits. It 
is not from avarice that the jellabs make their 
slaves preserve this . miserable dress, but 
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because they well know that new arrivals are 
most priz Families like to educate them - 
in their own way. It is not uncommon for 
girls already well civilized to be compelled 
to re-assume their native dress, pretend ig- 
norance of Arabic, and affect pristine stu- 
idity. 
y e have glided into the use of the present 
tense, because the same observations still 
apply. Indeed, in speaking of Eastern man- 
ners, the past tense is almost superfluous; 
and, for that matter, perhaps, so is the future. 
Nothing seems to change there but names— 
there is no progress, no development. When 
we hear, therefore, that slavery is to be 
abolished in Egypt by the will of that new 
jovial pasha— that man-mountain invested 
with authority, and besieged by rival influ- 
ences—we remain perfectly unmoved. The 
statement has the appearance of a contradic- 
tion in terms. Abolish Egypt you may; but 
not slavery in Egypt, for many a long day. 
The whole of society is constructed on the sup- 
position that in every family above the posi- 
tion of a common laborer there shall be, at 
least, one bought assistant. Take away the 
slave-girl, and who shall grind the corn, or 
pound the coffee or the meat, or blow the fire 
with her breath, or turn the kababs, or wash 
the floor, or carry master’s dinner to the shop 
in the bazaar? Who shall light the pipes of 
the great, or bring their slippers, or watch 
over the Fstieing es be no more mem- 
looks or eunuchs? We will not absolutely 
despair of the future: but change must come 
by slow degrees. 

What, too, would the rich Turk, or the 
merchant who cannot afford to take a wife 
from amongst his own people do without 
Abyssinian or Georgian slaves? Let us not 
have false ideas on this subject. In most 
cases the Orientals do not buy odalisques, but 
housewives. When white or bronze-colored 
ladies are introduced into a harem, the trans- 
action very much resembles a matrimonial 
one. ‘The victims, as we are accustomed to 
call them, are very willing parties in most 
cases. They are eager to obtain an establish- 
ment. We remember once—during the time 
when it was said that no more slaves were 
to be — sold in Alexandria—being told 
that there was a Georgian girl to be dis- 
posed of in the Broker Bazaar. We went to 
see her. The poor thing sat a little back in a 
shop, closely wrapped up in a white woollen 
mantle, and only allowing her dark glancing 
eyes to be seen. Her owner was not then 
pone, but the master of the shop, Sidi Abn 

, sat smoking his pipe before her, di- 
lating, from i i 
perfections. 


ination, on her innumerable 


e@ moon, the palm branch, 


the and the gazelle were, as 
usual, brought ina comparisons for her face, 
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her figure, her form, and her eyes. The chief 
thing on which he dwelt, however, was the 
fact that the ornaments of her person were 
worth three thousand piastres (thirty pounds). 
We saluted him at the first period, and he 
made way for us by his side, jocularly in- 
forming his auditors that we should be the 
successful purchaser. Two or three scowled 
tremendously; but the rest laughed, saying 
that the Frank was very unfortunate that he 
could not buy so beautiful a companion. We 
learned that the girl’s name was Nazlet; 
and it was added that she was fresh from her 
mother’s side in Georgia. This we knew to 
be untrue, and, having shown our incredulity, 
we gradually ascertained that she had been 
lately sold out of the harem of a Turk. When 
the crowd had dispersed, we tried to talk to 
the girl, but she did not understand Arabic, 
and Abn was a poor Turkish 
scholar. She contrived, however, to ask 
whether the Frank intended to purchase her, 
and said—interested flatterer—that she had 
always desired to be the slave of a Frank. 
Her voice was sweet, and her gestures were 
pretty and expressive ; but when, in accord- 
ance with the usual coquetry of Eastern 
women, she allowed us to take a rapid glance 
at her face, we discovered that care or sick- 
ness had made surprising inroads on her 
youth. We shall never forget that anxious 
and pallid countenance, lighted up for a 
moment by a fascinating smile—we fear 
not genuine, for it was expiring before the 
veil rapidly returned to its place. Her 
master—a surly Turk—coming up to take her 
home, put an end to the interview. Next day 
we heard some bidding for her; but the 
report had got abroad that she was thin 
and sick, and very low offers were made. 
We had resolved not to go and see her again ; 
but she beckoned to us in passing, and we 
could not resist. Her first words, as inter- 
preted, were: “ Nazarene! Cannot you find a 
substitute to buy me for you?” That is to 
say, a Mohammedan, to become the nominal 
purchaser, we infidels not being allowed the 
enviable privilege of possessing slaves in our 
own right. She seemed really to anticipate 
being left on the hands of her master, who, 
we were told, attributed her meagreness either 
to ill-humor or to the effect of the evil-eye. 
We did not attempt to explain to her that 
Christians abhorred slavery, and were liable 
to a fine imposed by the consul of an hundred 
pounds sterling (ten thousand piastres), for 
encouraging it in any way. We thought 
it best to affect poverty. That was decisive. 
Her manner changed like that of a young 
lady who learns that some impassioned suitor 
is dreaming of love in a cottage, because he 
has no expectations. She looked over our 
shoulder at a huge greasy Turk who was wad- 
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dling that way. A short time afterwards, she 
was parted with for about seventy pounds, or- 
naments and all. 

White slaves are kept at Cairo, in Wakal- 
fahs, specially devoted to the purpose, but 
under the superintendence of the common 
sheikh of the slave-dealers. They are brought 
there omen 4 from Constantinople some 
half a dozen at a time, but almost = ll re- 
ceive additions from the harem of the place, 
for there are always “a few fine young ladies” 
for sale, forming part of the fortune of some 
deceased Turk. In the best houses, each has 
a separate apartment, and a separate duenna, 
or attendant—tacts which we might have 
learned from report, but which we happen to 
know from positive experience. We were 
some years ago at Cairo, in the heyday of 
youth and spirits, and chancing to hear of the 
existence of these curious hotels, as well as of 
the difficulty, not to say impossibility of pene- 
tratidg into them, determined, at any rate, to 
try. Had we been better acquainted with 
Eastern manners, we should never have ex- 
hibited the blind obstinacy which in such case 
can alone insure success. 

We started one day, a party of four, mount- 
ed on donkeys equally spirited with ourselves, 
and dashed into the narrow, tortuous, throng- 
ed alleys of the city, loudly informing our 

uide that we never meant to return without 

aving seen a depdt of white slaves. The 
fellow’s single eye glistened with wonder, but 
he put his wes to his head and exclaimed: 
“ Trader—ready !” and trotted before us, 
stopping to whisper to all his numerous friends 
and acquaintances as he d, informi 
them, as we afterwards learned, that he had four 
mad Franks in charge, whom he was resolved 
to lead a tremendous dance, in order to tame 
down their absurd curiosity. In the first place, 
he took us straight to the other extremity of 
the city, near the Bab-el-Zontona, where are 
the black-slave bazaars. We inspected them 
rather hurriedly, being already acquainted 
with that sort of thing, and then turning to 
our one-eyed cicerone, who pretended to for+ 
get what we really wished, said rather sternly : 
“ Well, sir?” He apologized, and when we 
had satisfied the greedy demand of the jellabs, 
trotted away to the other side of the Bab-en- 
Nasr, where we saw some ladies from Ab 
sinia of various degrees of bronze-color, and a 


few Galla girls, black as coal, but wonderful- 


ly lovely in feature. This was not what we 
wanted, and some of our party began to talk 
of the propriety of cudgelling our guide. He 
sndooteah the pantomime, and requesting us 
to mount again, promised with many a solemn 
asseveration to take us to the therkh of the 
slave-dealers ; and so we rode about a couple 
of hours, having interviews ny with 
several grave old white-bearded gentlemen 
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who were always at first introduced as the 
skeikh, and who were then admitted to be 
only deputies. They all made long speeches 
to us, which we partly understood, beginning 
by expatiating on the, impropriety of our wish- 
es, and ending—when it was evident that we 
were perfectly inaccessible to reason—by re- 
ferring us to a man in the next bazaar. 

We had started very early in the morning, 
and it was not until an hour ae noon = 
we began to suspect we were being merely 
ahaa with that is to say, that = guide 
was in league with everybody to prevent us 
from seeing these mysterious white slaves. 
We had learned one fact, however, namely, 
that a good number of Georgian and other 
beauties were lodging in a vast house in one 
of the principal streets—a continuation of 
the Goreeyeh, if we remember rightly—of 
course, under the care of a merchant. After 
a serious consultation, therefore, we — 
Mohammed—he must have been named Mo- 
hammed—the slip, and resolved to do busi- 
ness on our own account. At that time of 
day the streets of Cairo are very quiet and 
lonely. Every body is taking his siesta after 
dinner, and even the coffee-houses are empty. 
There happened to be one of these establish 
ments exactly opposite the great house in 
question. We entered and called for pipes 
and Mocha—paid extravagantly for the frst 
supply, and ordered a second. The kawajee 
was delighted, and gave a ready ear to our 
confidences. We told him what we wanted. 
That t wall, striped horizontally with red 
and white, rising to the height of some twenty 
feet, without windows, and then having only 
a sort of range of bird-cages projecting, but 
jealously closed, stood between us and a mys- 
tery which we were resolved to investigate. 
The worthy coffee-man, whose countenance 
was as brown as the berry in which he dealt, 
grinned and winked, but at first uttered that 
same absurd word which had annoyed us all 
day. It was impossible, he said. The onl 
means of entrance was that narrow thick 
door opposite. There was a wicket in it. 
If we showed our Frank faces and pleaded 
for admission, we should be laughed at. That 
was indeed probable, but we did not give up 
in despair. We waited for events, smoking, 
and drinking coffee to the imminent danger 
of our nerves. At last the kawajee, who real- 
ly took an interest in us, drew our attention 
to a great brawny, fellat woman, who was 
coming down the street on the sunny side, 
with a age V png on her head. She was 
going, he told us, into the sealed house, being 
a servant thereof; and if, he added, retirin 
with a on towards the back part 


his shop, we c to go in with her, why we 


should find only a decrepit old porter, and a 
lot of women, to resist us. We thought not 
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a moment of the di 
the act , which had somewhat of a 
character of a burglary, might entail. All 
means of satisfying our legitimate curiosity, 
ap to us legitimate. The door was 
opened. The brawny fellat woman entered. 

e made a rush across the street—a hop, 
step, and a jum d before the old porter 

time to understand what had happened, 
were scrambling up a long flight of narrow, 
dirty, shattered steps, as fiercely as if we were 
taking a town by storm. Where they came 
from we did not know, but by the time we 
had reached a broad gallery on one side, over- 
looking a vast court-yard, we were surround- 
ed by a number of women, not the beauties 
we were in search of, but old ugly women of 
nondescript ap ce. How they scream- 
ed and shouted, and gesticulated, and threat- 
ened, and put their half-veiled faces close to 
ours, and asked us what we wanted and where 
we came from, and where we expected to go! 
Our answer consisted of handfuls of piastres 
and parahs, which produced a most complete 
effect. Their gestures calmed down, their 
voices became gentler, they began to under- 
stand our curiosity. After all, where was the 
harm? The merchant and his men were 
away—the old porter, who at length came up, 
had received a dollar in the hand that had 
been stretched out to grasp one of our throats 
—order was restored and then came explana- 
tions and a sort of bargain, By this time we 
had made out an individual figure in the 
crowd of our quondam feamale assailants. It 
was that of a round little old woman in a 
white woollen mantle, with a muffler wrap- 
ped all round her head, above and below her 
eyes; she was the chief duenna, and when her 
avarice was satisfied, professed perfectly to 
appreciate our feelings, and agreed if we 
would only make haste to exhibit her caged 
beauties. 

There were seven or eight of them, each 
occupying a separate apartment opening into 
the great — <tich we had power F by 
our first effort. The doors were opened one 
after the other. After crossing a small ante- 
room, we found ourselves in each case in a 
nice chamber furnished with a divan, on 
which the slave sat or reclined, whilst an at- 
tendant woman squatted near at hand ready 
to serve her. The first lady we saw received 
us sulkily and pulled on her veil. The second 
—extremely handsome, by-the-bye—-greeted 
us with shouts of laughter, made us sit down, 
and affected to coquette with some of us. On 
being rebuked by the duenna, she laughed 
still more immoderately, and offered us coffee 
and pipes. A serious quarrel ensued, during 
which we left, after ing our present—for 
we had begun to suspect that the least inter- 
esting specimens alone were exhibited to us. 


ble consequences 
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It was evident that these two ladies, though 
richly dressed and attractive in person, were 
not fresh arrivals. They had most probably 
been already in some Cairo harem, and were 
for sale either as a punishment or on account 
of the poverty of their masters. There wasa 
certain reckless, vicious look about them that 
suggested the former to be the case—told sto- 
ries, in fact, of incompatibility of temper, 


which low feeding and the whip had not been 
able to overcome. 
The third door had been over, which 


of course roused our curiosity. In the other 
apartments we saw one or two young girls, 
very innocent-looking and quiet, with several 
dames, evidently well accustomed to that tran- 
sition state ; but we did not note them much, 


being too occupied in ae with the myste- 
rious third chamber. At length, after a good 


deal of parleying, in which promises were not 
spared, we succeeded in procuring admittance, 
and understood at once the reason of the hes- 
itation that had piqued our inquisitiveness. 
Here was the gem of the exhibition—for in 
that light we regarded the place—a magnifi- 
cent young woman, with dark dreamy eyes, 
arched eyebrows, smooth, low forehead, rich 
lips and dimpled chin. The purple blood 
came to her cheeks, and went and came again 
rapidly in the first flutter caused by our intru- 
sion. She was dressed in the usual embroid- 
ered vest, with a many-folded shawl round her 
waist, and loose trowsers, as we are accustomed 
to call the Oriental jupe, because it is fastened 
round below the knee, and falls in double 
folds to the ankles. The lady wore a small 
red cap, from beneath which her immense pro- 
fusion of small tresses, increased in volume b 

braid, and spangled with gold ornaments, fel 
over her shoulders. Her unstockinged feet 
were partially covered by bright yellow inner 
slippers, as they may be called. When the 
first surprise was over, she received us in a 
courteous and lady-like manner, but still seem- 
ed puzzled to know what we could want, and 
why she was made a show of to Europeans. 
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The dignity of her appearance checked our 
somewhat boisterous gayety, and we remained 
gazing at her in silence—a circumstance that 

id not seem at all displeasing ; for she smiled 
approvingly at us and at herself, glancing 
down over her splendid attire, of which she 
was evidently very proud. All our ideas of 
slavery were at once confounded ; and it was 
not until some time afterwards that we under- 
stood the difference between the purchase of 
human beings to put them to hard labor, 
we = purchase of them as members of a 

ily. 

We might at last have had some conversa- 
tion with this bride for sale; but suddenly a 
tempest of human voices again whirled along 
the gallery. We were unceremoniously hur- 
ried out of the boudoir just in time to find 
ourselves in the midst of a dozen fierce-look- 
ing X -yaues armed with clubs and headed by 
an old man with a white beard, which he ac- 
cused us of defiling. He was the master of 
the place ; and a mighty rage he was in. The 
scene that ensued was so confused—so many 
people spoke at once—that we could not make 
our apologies appreciated ; and, though we dis- 
tributed small pieces of money right and left 
to the whole _—_, and thereby warded off 
some of the blows aimed at us, ow we could 
not, in any degree, pacify the old gentleman, 
who, being past the age of action, offered us 
his beard to pull, slapped his face, took off his 
turban and threw it on the ground—all to de- 
note that we had unjustly violated his domi- 
cile—and so we had. Mingling, therefore, en- 
treaties with counter-thrusts, opening a wa) 
with piastres when we could not do, it wi 
blows, taking the bruises we received as good 
humoredly as possible, we managed to scram- 
ble down the staircase and get into the street, 
where our donkey-boys who had heard of our 
danger, were ginning to whimper and col- 
lect a crowd. tting into the saddle as fast 
as we could, we galloped off towards the Eu- 
— quarter, where we related tomany un 





eving Franks the story of our visit. 





Mr. Thackeray, having finished his “ New- 
comes,” is now actively intent on his forthcom- 
ing visit to America. He starts, we believe, in 
September with four lectures, entirely new, and 
which will be delivered for the first time in Amer- 
ica. His subjects are admirably selected. He 
has chosen the four Georges, assigning a lecture 
to each reign. What smart and true things will 
he say of Sophia-Dorothea, of Caroline of Ans- 
pach, of Charlotte-Sophia, of Caroline of Bruns- 
Wick! His favorite Queen must necessarily be 





Caroline of Anspach, Queen of George II. She 
was a very able woman. Only conceive the bit- 
terness and bright bits of Lord Hervey and Lord 
Oxford—bittered and brightened by Mr. Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh! On the War of Independence 
Mr. Thackeray must knuckle down a little to 
Jonathan, or he will not draw the dollars at Bos- 
ton and New York. But he is sure to draw, and 
to express his own manly belief without fear or 
favor.—1 News. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
A CALM IN THE CITY, 


Wuen, far away from the banks of the 
Thames, the recollection of London comes 
across the mind, it comes like the vision of a 
whirling vortex—a confused mzlstrém of heady 
life and activity, to plunge into which is to 
be borne along in an irresistible current, to 
be dinned with noise and tumult, and to be 
chafed with excitement and anxiety, until cast 
up again upon some quiet shore. And this 
vision is no exaggeration, but just the sim- 
ple fact. London is a vortex, into which 
everybody and everything that comes near is 
drawn, and kept whirling round a common cen- 
tre, from one week’s end to another. But when 
the week is over, and the Sabbath-morning bells 
ring in the Day of Rest—then comes a remark- 
able change—a contrast so marked as probably 
no other spot on earth exhibits. Whatever may 
be the case in some parts of the vast area of the 
metropolis, in the old city district, which is un- 
der the immediate jurisdiction of the corpora- 
tion, Commerce, folding herself to sleep with 
the last breath of Saturday, moves not a limb till 
Monday morring dawns, and for four-and-twen- 
KA hours upon this usually turbid sea of conflict 

ere is a dead calm: 

It is drawing towards eleven on a summer 
Sunday morning, as we find ourselves crossing 
the area in front of the Exchange, bound for-a 
lonely ramble among the solitudes. As we tra- 
verse Cornhill, there is but a single figure in 
view, and that is the policeman, whose footfall, 
echoed from the opposite side of the way, is the 
‘only sound, until it is broken by the rattle of the 
wheels of a distant omnibus, which reverberates 
with unwonted distinctness from the lofty walls 
around us, and then dies away. We turn down 
@ court in which the clear song of a black-bird, 
perched somewhere above in his lone cage, echoes 
among the chimney-tops. No sign of life greets 
us in the court, which opens into another, where 
also silence and sunshine reign together. The 
court debouches into Lombard Street-—* a shore 
where all is dumb.” We read on signs aloft of 
“coupons” and “rates of exchange ;” but there 
is not a chink of coin, not a blink from a single 
half-opened shutter among all the banks whose 
wealth might purchase a Tinpton. Alone and 
thoughtful, we proceed along the street—the 
spectacle of carved stone-cherubs and death’s- 
heads—of battered foliage and mingled cross- 
bones, upon the lintels of a narrow entrance, be- 
guiles us into exploring it; and we find our- 
selves, after a few steps, standing in front of All- 
hallows Church—a church literally jammed 
against the walls of surrounding houses, and all 
but hermetically closed from the air of heaven. 
While we are speculating on the probability of 
finding a congregation in a neighborhood appar- 
ently deserted, we hear the voice of the minister 
peading the lesson of the day, and, softly open- 
ing the door wide enough for a scrutiny, perceive 
that the congregation consists of four figures in 
bonnets, who alone occupy the body of the 
church. We decline figuring as the part of 
@ congregation, and retreat softly. As we regain 
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the street, distant St. Paul’s peals out the hour, 
and in the echo of each note we can distinguish, 
so unbroken is the calm, the octave, fifth an 
twelfth which makes the perfect tone. Looking 
into the church of St. Edmond’s, in the same 
street, we find a congregation of full twenty peo- 
le at their devotions; and again peeping into 

t. Mary’s Woolnoth, at the corner of the street, 
there are almost as many as thirty more. Three 
national churches standing all within a stone’s- 
cast, and containing on a fine morning in sum- 
mer not threescore individuals of the nation 
among them, strikes us as an exceedingly liberal 
allowance of church accommodation to the priv- 
ileged Londoners ; and we cannot help contrast- 
ing it fora moment with the alleged wants on 
that score in distant parts of the realm. 

And now we dive among the narrow ways that 
abut upon the rivers brink below the bridges. 
Here, somnolent in dust and sunshine, stand the 
tall warehouses crammed with the cai of 
that countless fleet of vessels which sleeps this 
morning in the Pool. They are all fast locked 
in a noonday slumber—the only sounds are the 
incessant twittering of sparrows, and the still 
surge of the river, that runs lazily by as the hig 
tide begins to flag in its landward course. Now 
and then a lean cat stalks across the road, and 
disappears through some shivered pane or frac- 
tured panel. The chain-cables from the cranes 
and windlasses in the upper stories hang down 
motionless—the half-loaded wain stands motion- 
less below, and beneath its cool shadow a brood 
of aldermanic ducks have settled themselves for 
a comfortable sleep after a morning’s forage in 
the mud of the river. 

Back to Cheapside, where a few listless loung- 
ers are taking the air in shirt-sleeves, shaven 
chins, and slippers, which constitute the Sunda, 
toilet of an unmistakable class who all the wee 
long are toiling in the service of eating and 
drinking and conviviality-loving man. They do 
not come boldly forth to promenade. Here a 
waiter, swinging his body from heel to toe, while 
his hands are c d behind him, puffs a sur 
reptitious cigar—then retires for a moment, and 
comes forth in, looking now up at the sky, 
now down at his neat slippers—and then dives 
again into the darkness of his peculiar den. 

here achambermaid, in neat muslin gown, with 
lace sleeves of her own working, with hare head 
half-hidden in shining ringlets, with neat an- 
kle and on tripping foot, darts out and in from 
the clean-swept court, and flirts coyly with the 
sunshine or with her own shadow, for want of 
better entertainment. Then there is the old 
stager, portly and bald-headed, plush-waistcoat- 
ed, with an enormous allowance of shirt-front 
brilliant with sparkling studs, divested, for one 
day of the week, of his everlasting white apron, 
and of that atmosphere of steaming-hot joints, 
which he respires from Monday morning to Sat 
urday night, and cool, comfortable, and conva- 
lescent after the six days’ fever of his avocation. 
He blinks peacefully at the sun, and listens to 
the unwonted music of the green leaves he hears 
rustling in the sclitary tree opposite, which was 
once a thriving rookery, with a populous colony 
of feathered Gockneys, and where yet the last 
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rook’s eyrie lingers in the topmost branches, and 
sheds, from time to time its decaying fragments, 
as they are scattered by the breeze upon the heads 
of the passers-by. 

A booming hum comes stealing along from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral as we cross over the end of 
Cheapside. It is the deep-toned organ pealing a 
chant, which dies into silence as we enter Pater- 
noster Row. There the posts which guard the 
narrow footpath from the intrusion of wheels on 
the week-day are now enjoying a quiet holiday, 
and have it all to themselves. There is no _ 
of life or motion—-so still is the hush, that the 
flutter of a torn placard taps audibly upon the 
shutter as it flaps in the wind. We read on the 
lintels, signboards, and panels around, the names 
that have figured, some for many generations, on 
the title pages of millions of volumes; and we 
think of the myriads of books upon the weary 
miles of shelves piled up in this narrow reposi- 
tory, now silent as the grave—and perhaps we 
speculate for a moment on their fate, and ask how 
many of them has the past week or the past year 
consigned to an oblivion of which the nt mo- 
ment is so suggestive a type. But we feel instinct- 
ively that such a question is too personal for the 
sole scribbler at this crisis in the Row, and we defer 
its consideration to another opportunity—run- 
ning away from it, and from a nauseous smell 
of tallow—and crossing over into Doctors’ Com- 
mons. 

There is nothing in Doctors’ Commons, save 
and except a convocation of sparrows, which have 
met to decide some important case, whether of 
bigamy or divorce, of brawling in church or a 
disputed will, we do not pretend to say ; but they 
are extremely earnest and vociferous in argu- 
ment, and make, for such small fry, a prodigious 
noise—all the noise, in fact, that is audible just 
now in this famous district. As to the courts, 
they are as silent and dumb as their worst ene- 
mies could wish them to be—not so much as the 
ghost of a proctor or doctor, or dean or judge- 
advocate, or a single clerk of one of them, or 
even a touter in white apron, or anything legal or 
ecclesiastical or vagabond, save the sparrows 
aforesaid, which may be all three, for aught we 
know, is either to be seen or heard. The place 
looks exceedingly dingy and bewitched, in spite 
of the pleasant sunshine; and we move away 
from it involuntarily—past Carter Lane, where 
there are no carters—past Shoemaker Row, 
where shoes are never made—past Printing-house 
Square, where the thunder of the Times is hush- 
ed into temporary reposc—and so down into 
Bridge Street, where we cross over into watery 
Whitefriars, meeting but few stragglers by the 
~ and on into the Temple. 

he Temple this morning is a temple of re- 
pose. There is a whispering of leaves from the 
tall trees,’and a soothing murmur from the river ; 
but we hear nothing beyond that, except now 
and then the echo of a lonely footfall in one or 
other of the shady penetralia of the place. The 
gardens bounding the river showa gleaming 
sward, which invites us by its softness; but the 
gates are closed, and entrance forbidden. We 





are attracted towards the fountain, playing its 
Mgver-ending tune, to which the small birds in 
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the trees above respond in a fitful, twitterin 
a kind of chorus, which harmonizes well wi 
the pattering fall of water. By the side of the 
fountain, watching in contemplative mood the 
rkling, glittering, flying drops of spray, and 

e busy bubbles beneath, stands—not a Niobe, 
or a nymph, or a naiad—but a rather brawny- 
looking man in top-boots, and wearing a hat and 
coat, both of them a couple of sizes at least too 
big for him. He has his back towards us at first ; 
but the echo of our footsteps wakes him from his 
reverie, and he turns round—and we see that it 
is Mr. Figg of Birchin Lane. We know Figg, 
who is a very fair type of a peculiar class; and 
it may serve to give a little life to this dreamy 
sketch, if we introduce him to the reader. 

Figg is a humble client—one of a very eon- 
siderable number—of the corporation of London. 
He was born beneath the shadow of the old Ex- 
change ; and if he has ever been, in his whole 
life, out of the sound of Bow-Bells, we may be 
sure that it was but for a few hours, and then on 
some municipal excursion up or down the river. 
Among his ancestors, whom he can trace further 
back than, judging from the cut of his second- 
hand coat, you would expect, there flourished 
one who was a common councilman in his day 
—a fact which has an influence even yet upon 
the destiny of his remote descendant. But Figg 
was born poor; he saw the light in a garret in 
Little Bell Alley, and he saw there little besides, 
the garret having been stripped bare by the ne 
cessities of his parents before he opened his eyes 
upon its emptiness. As soon as he was able to 
run, the City helped him into a charity-school, 
where he got what little education he was capa- 
ble of receiving. Because he was a Figg, the 
corporation regarded him kindly, and put bread 
in his mouth by putting public occupation into 
his hands when he grew up. In process of time, 
Figg became a licensed porter, authorized to ply 
in Billingsgate Market, and master of an aver 
age income of five shillings a day. Then he 
found out that it would be a matter of economy 
in him to marry, and of course he married ; and 
from the ficst hour of his wedded life, up to the 
gua moment, he will tell you, if you get into 
nis confidence, that he has not paid a half-penny 
of rent. For why *—the descendant of the com 
mon-councilman, as soon as he possessed a wife, 
found no difficulty in getting the charge of a set 
of chambers—in other words of getting the base- 
ment floor of a noble house to live in, on the con- 
dition of his wife’s sweeping and dusting the 
several apartments, and carrying up coal from 
the cellar in the winter; and receiving from the 
tenants of each floor five shillings a week for her 
trouble. With a blissful ignorance of taxes and 
poor-rates, and quarter-day, and all such abomin- 
ations, Mr. Figg has led a tolerably comfortable 
life for a laboring-man. He has brought up his 
boy to tread in his steps; and the youngster will 
become a licensed porter in his turn before many 
months are over his head. Figg has grown ex- 
ceedingly broad in the shoulders, and heavy and 
square about those facial muscles, which his Bil- 
lingsgate friends denominate “ the gills ;” and it 
is thought that he will retire from active life, and 
repose for the rest of his days in the ground 
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floor of the banking-house, which has been so long 
under his protection. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Figg; who would have 
thought of meeting you here? We imagined 
you would be keeping guard on uaday over the 
gold in your charge. 

“The same to you, sir. No, sir—never of 
a Sunday, sir—leastways, not till the evening, 

Se 7? 


“Then you have no fear of robberies by day- 
time—is that it?” 

“No, sir, by your leave, that’s not it neither. 
The bank is never left, sir, day nor night. But the 
clerks takes it turn about, and keeps guard on 
Sundays. My wife, sir, cooks their dinner for 
’em. ‘Tis Mr. Bailey's turn to-day, sir, and she'll 
cook his dinner. He'll go home at six o’clock, or 
— seven, and by that time, and afore, I shall 
be back. No sir, the bank is never left. If you 
was to go into any bank in all Lombard Street, 
at this moment, you'll find one or other of the 
clerks there—they does it everywhere by turns, 
sir—turn and turn about.” 

Figg is as positive as he is explicit and oracu- 
lar upon this point, and no doubt his assertion is 
true. As he finishes speaking, he looks compla- 
cently at his top-boots, and flaps a little dust 
from them with a snuff-colored handkerchief. 








A CALM IN THE CITY. 


We bid him good-day, and saunter on into Pump 
Court, wondering in our own mind what upon 
earth can induce Figg, who in noway differs 
from his brethren of the knot on other da 
to array his nether-extremities in breeches an 
top-boots on Sunday, as he has done every 
Sunday for these twenty years past. Pum 
Court offers no solution to the mystery—it 

a particularly dull, old-world, and drabby area, 
silent just now as a crypt—paved with crack- 
ed and crumbling flags, each one of which 
looks as though it were the monumental-stone 
over some buried life. How many hungry liti- 
gants have worn hollows in these irresponsive 
witnesses of their fears and their despairs! and 
how many more shall pace them in distracted 
thought under the anguish of hope deferred ¢ 
“Tong!” goes the bell from the old church, 
where the grim templars lie cross-legged on 
the cold stones ; and at the same moment comes 
the boom of the organ, telling us that in anoth- 
er minute the congregation will be upon us, 
and the sleeping echoes awake once more. 
We are startled out of our reverie, and into 
Fleet Street, where already the publicans are 
opening their doors and windows, and the dead 
calm of Sunday-morning in the City wakes up 
into the current of common life. 





A Bartie-Fietp. The grouping of falling 
men and horses ; the many heaped-up masses of 
dead moved strangely by the living-maimed 
. among them. showing the points where the deadly 
strife had been the most severe ; the commingling 
of uniforms of friends and foes, as both lie scat- 
tered on the ground on which they fell; the 
groups surrounding this and that individual suf- 

erer, hearing his last words, giving to him the 

last drops of water which will ever moisten his 
lips upon earth. The stretchers, borne from va- 
rious points, each carrying some officer or pri- 
vate soldier, .... still dreaming of the charge in 
which he met his wound, and the thoughts of 
‘home that fiashed upon the heart as it seemed to 
commit that heart to a moment’s oblivion of all 
else. Then comes the first dawn of the hope that 
life may be spared ; the view of horrid objects 
 — hope of life growing stronger, but with 

lt now the dread of some operation to be under- 
gone — the sound of guns still heard, begetting 
-& feverish impatient desire to know the result of 
the battle. Again, a partial waking up at the 
‘voice of the surgeon ; he and his attendants seen 
as through a mist ; the deafened feelings causing 
all to seem as though they spoke in whispers ; 
the still farther rousing of the mind as the cor- 
dial administered begins to take effect ; the voice 
of a comrade or friend lying close by, himself 
wounded, yet speaking to cheer ; the operation 
borne bravely, and felt the less as it gives promise 
of alife just now seemingly lost to hope ; through 
it all, fresh news ever arriving from amidst the din 
of the strife still raging — all this has a life and 





motion and spirit in it which mocks the real 
grave horror of the scene. — Rev. S. G. Osborne. 





SusmerGep Betits.—An allusion in a late 
number of “Notes and Queries” to the sub- 
merged bells of Bottreaux, reminds me of a 
very 4 legend of the island of Jersey of the 
same kind. 


Many years ago the twelve parish churches in 
Jersey each a beautiful and valuable 
peal of bells: but during a long civil war, the 
states determined on selling these bells to de 
the heavy expenses of their army. The bel 
were accordingly collected and sent to France 
for that purpose; but on the passage the ship 
foundered, and everything was lost, to show the 
wrath of Heaven at the sacrilege. Since then, 
before a storm these bells always ring up from 
the deep ; and to this day the fishermen of St. 
Ouen’s Bay always go to the edge of the water 
before embarking, to listen if they can hear 
“the bells upon the wind ;” and if those warn- 
ing notes are heard, nothing will induce them to 
leave the shore; if all is quiet, they fearlessly set 
sail. As a gentleman who has versified the le- 
gend for me says :— 


“Tis an omen of death to the mariner, 
Who wearily fights with the sea, 

For the foaming surge is his winding-sheet, 
And his funeral knell are we: 

His funeral knell our passing bell, 
And his winding-sheet the sea.” 


Notes and Queries. 

















THE MAJESTY 
From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 


Ir matters little, perhaps nothing, how Wid- 
ow Walsh came to be so sadly reduced in 
her worldly circumstances as to resolve one 
fine autumn morning upon placing her eldest 
daughter Emily in service. Such, however, 
was the fact; and though it had cost the poor 
widow many a pang, the more she thought of 
it, the more she felt convinced that, if she 
would ward off starvation or the ‘ union ’ from 
her household, Emily must ‘ go out.’ 

This sacrifice to stern necessity was not the 
less felt, from the fact of the Junily having 
formerly been in easy circumstances. The 
wrecks of better days might have been, and 
still may be traced scattered about their strick- 
enhome. The shadow of departed gentility 
hovered about them, and though some of their 


less charitable neighbors declared they were| Had h 


vain and proud, it could not truly be said that 
they did more than attend to the niceties of 
dress and propriety of manner. They were 
always respectable amidst their most pinching 
poverty ; and although frequently clad in what 
would have been dowdy upon many, they con- 
trived at all times to appear neat and clean. 

Emily was not old—barely fourteen—yet 
she remembered their better days. She had 
not forgotten the noble house and beautiful 
garden ; she had a distinct recollection of her 
many charming dresses and pretty ribbons ; 
and a composition-doll, of the ancient regime, 
was still in the possession of one of the junior 
members of the family, to be looked at, but 
not played with. She had been early taught 
to work, and for years past had toiled hard 
and cheerfully for her young sisters and 
brothers. Yet equally with her mother, she 
retained all the old feelings of the past; and 
though living amongst the poor, felt she was 
not of them. 

Emily found time, somehow, to tend a pretty 
little garden—a gem of a place—and besides, 
im spare moments, to ply her needle. The 
envious and the unti y declared that the 
Walshes starved themselves to dress like fine 
folk; but the truth was, that little Emily’s fairy 
fingers did it all. A penny-ribbon, at her 
magic touch, took the guise of the most costly 
article from Coventry, whilst humble edging 
was made to 4 the produce of Valen- 
ciennes. Then Emily was pretty, and had a 
light graceful figure, and a sweet, 
way that made her look like the 
own garden. 

We have said it was autumn. It was; and 
it was the prospect of a hard and long winter 
that determined the widow upon placing her 
daughter out in the world. But where was 
she to go? Their village was but a score of 
miles from London, yet they were as much 


gay, happy 
roses in r 
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strangers to it as though a thousand leagues 
distant. In their own neighborhood there aj 
peared to be no opening for her. At length 
a friend amongst the neighbors unde to 
write to a friend in the great metropolis ; and 
before a week had expired, the said friend in 
London found a place for Emily, in a family, 
as nursery-maid. The salary, it was true, was 
small enough—just a shilling a week, to be paid 
every seventh day—but it was a beginning, 
and who could say what it might lead to 
What, indeed ! 

The Sharpes, to whom Emily was now en- 
gaged were, what is ordinarily termed, “ re- 
spectable poe ;” that is to say, they kept a 
gig; and Mr. Sharpe had an office—not a shop 
—somewhere near the Monument, up a very 
narrow, business-like lane. He was in the 
hardware, or Birmingham, line of business ; 
and not only so in profession, but in nature. 
e been cast and bronzed, instead of 
having been born, he could scarcely have as- 
sumed a harder, harsher texture and dispo- 
sition. He appeared metallic in all his move- 
ments; perhaps it happened that, having lost 
his heart when courting Mrs. Sharpe, he had 
ordered a brand-new one from a Birmingham 
foundry. 

However, Emily made very good progresy 
notwithstanding her cast-iron master. 
Sharpe was a great invalid, and quite satisfiea 
to leave the nursery entirely in her charge. 
She could scarcely have done better. It was 
quite delightful, or rather it would have been, 
to any but the § to see what a marvel- 
lous change the widow’s daughter wrought 
amongst that young family. How she loved 
them, played with them, watched over them, 
wehed for them as though they had been her 
own brothers and sisters,—I can scarcely hope 
to relate as it deserves to be told. How the 
found a new life with her; and how muc 
neater and prettier they all appeared, with 
less actual cost to their eutegiem parent, 
who, in return, doled out the weekly a 
as reluctanly as though it had been coin 
purest gold. 

Weeks, months passed away, and Christmas 
came. There had never been such a holiday- 
time in the Sharpes’ house ever since it had” 
been a house. Why, little Emily, pretty, fair- 
fingered Emily, made as many beautiful things 
for the Christmas-tree as would have furnished 
many a small fancy-bazaar. People wondered 
how she managed to find time for so much 
work. Emily was not the least happy of all 
that merry throng; it would have done you 
good to have seen how light-hearted she was, 
and how much prettier she looked when freed 
from the poverty and care of her village 
Wi a with 

inter passed away ; spring came, and wi 
it the bright sunshine and brighter flowers 
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But no blossom in the broad sunlight wore a 
brighter, sweeter look than did Emily amidst 
the little children on the lawn. Her happy 
Jaugh rang amongst the shrubs and flowers. 
Her pretty figure might be seen darting along 
the gravel-walks in pursuit of some recreant 
little Sharpe, — and, pre the widow’s 
daughter scattered so much mirth and — 
ness around, and ared so essential to the 
domestic welfare, that the great difficulty was 
to imagine how they had ever contrived to 
live without her. 

At length, spring waned, and birds, and 
sunny, cloudless skies gave promise of a joy- 
ous summer. Just then Emily was flung into 
an ecstasy of delight by the arrival of a cousin 
and former schoolmate and companion of 

ounger and better days, who, having learned 
new abode, came to renew the old friend- 
ship. Hugh was now an artist, and had passed 
some years in Paris, where, besides his pro- 
fessional education, he had acquired many ele- 
gant arts and accomplishments, which were 
well calculated to find favor with one so youn 
and impressible as Emily. It was not aificult 
to see that they were mutually pleased at the 
renewal of their acquaintance ; he, with her 
simple, happy, winning ways; she, with his 
gay and polished manners. They parted, re- 
solved to meet again, and often. 

From that day a new life dawned upon the 
widow’s daughter. Hugh was in all her 
thoughts and aspirations. She dreamed of 
him; she thought of him; she talked about 
him tothe children. He was so finished in dress 
and manner, and had seen so much of which 
she had not even heard; and when Emil 
contrasted her own simple, seant dress, with 
his ample and fashionable garments, a blush of 
vexation stole across her face, and tears dim- 
med her blue eyes. 

Hugh had asked her to accompany him to 
see some flower-gardens in the neighborhood, 
and enjoy a stroll through the parks; and as 
her mistress had given — Emily pre- 

for that delightful evening. She looked 
through her scanty wardrobe, to see what she 
should wear. Had she been less regardful of 
appearance, had she loved and admired Hugh 
less, or had her own person been less attrac- 
tive, she might have felt contented with the 
humble dress, and few simple adornments she 
possessed. Unhappily, it occurred to her, as 
she looked over her little store of wearing a 
parel, that a new ribbon on her bonnet wou 
tly improve her ai rance ; that, in fact, 
é could scarcely walk out with her cousin, so 
gaily dressed, and herself wearing such a poor, 
ed, weather-beaten ribbon as was then on 
her bonnet. 

But the difficulty lay in obtaining this new 
ribbon. Her last month’s salary, save a few 
pence kept back for the children, had been 
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sent to her mother, and she should have no 
further means until the following week. Pon- 
dering this in her mind, it occurred to her 
how easy it would be to obtain what she re- 
uired at the shop where her master dealt, in 
next street, if asked for in his name; she 
could pay for the ribbon néxt week, and no 
one would be the wiser. Without allowing 
herself time to weigh the dishonesty of the 
act, she put her plan in execution. She was 
known at the haberdasher’s, and had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the ribbon; so easy did the 
process seem that she was tempted into taking 
a new pair of gloves, and a handkerchief for 
the _ to — the ae x which 
were c arged to the account of Mr. Sharpe,— 
whilst Emily left the shop thinking only of the 
happy morrow evening, and the walk with her 
cousin. 
That evening came, with a gorgeous sunset 


and a mellow, summer air. They strolled 
through the “parks, and da the most 
ificent ens; but Emily had heard 


and seen nothing but her cousin, who had 
entertained her with such delightful stories 
of so many charming places and people, 
that she was perfectly amazed and disappoint- 
ed when she found herself back at the Sharpes’ 
door, shaking hands and bidding adieu— 
her last—to Hugh. He was to set out on the 
following day for Germany: and with many 
protestations of regard and remembrance, they 
parted—he on his travels, and she on a jour- 
ney she had but little anticipated. 

t could Mr. Sharpe want with her in 
his library next morning, early! Alone, seat- 
ed at his desk, with a more than usual Birm- 
ingham face, he bade her close the door, with 
a hard metallic echo in his voice that made it 
sound like a human gong. Flinging on the 
table the fatal purchases of the day previous— 
ribbon, gloves, and handherchief—the metal 
voice inquired when he had given her au- 
thority to use his name at the haberdasher’s, 
and how many more swindling transactions of 
a like character she had been concerned in 
Tbe wrong she had committed, the offence 
against the law, worked out by her in that 
thoughtless, evil hour, came full and vividly 
and painfully before her, magnified even be- 
yond its proper proportion by her ignorance. 
Confusion gave place to terror, vague and op- 

ressive ; and, sinking into a chair, she buried 
o face in her hands, and gave full vent to 
ion in a flood of tears. 

r. , being a very virtuous, and re- 
markably upright eo ee man—in his way 
—delivered himself of a long oration upon 
the depravity of human nature as existing in 
the lower orders, and upon the t necessity 


her 


which existed for nipping, in the bud, every 
germ of vice and crime amongst the said 
orders. He laid some emphasis upon the duty 
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which men at the head of families, and of 


elevated station—like himself, for instance—| afo 


owed to society in general, and to themselves 
and children in particular; and although 
Emily, amidst her tears and terrors, could un- 
derstand but little of all this harangue, she 
caught the sound of the words “ felon,” and 
“jail,” and “ a. of the law.” 
Some people would have been weak enough 
and silly enough to have sent the weeping 

irl to her room, with an injunction as to her 

ture conduct, under the impression that jus- 
tice would gladly have connived at such an 
arrangement. But, then, how could the “ma- 
jesty of the law” have been upheld! How 
was outraged society to have been vindicated! 
True, we had forgotten that. The Birming- 
ham master did not, however. His memory, 
like his wares, was of an enduring kind; and 
he did not in this instance forget to stand up 
for the outraged grades of society against the 
criminal enormity before him. 

The children cried a good deal; Mrs. S 
did not know what she should do; and t 
servants declared it was monstrous when they 
learned that poor pretty little Emily had gone 
off in a cab toa terrible prison. It so happen- 
ed that just at that identical time the sessions 
were on, and Mr. Serjeant Kain was in the 
very thick of his very flourishing business, 
busily engaged in upholding the majesty of 
the law. The widow was not long in making 
her way to her poor child’s side; and a sad 
scene was that of their meeting, even for jail- 
ers and such stony people to witness. 

The terrible, dreaded day of trial came. 
Emily was led into court in a state of hysteri- 
cal terror, which Mr. Serjeant Kain, in the 
fulness of his judicial wisdom, pronounced the 
very essence of hypocrisy. Her mother re- 
mained as near to her as she dared, whisper- 
ing in her ear comfort that she herself scarce- 
ly dared to feel. The process of hearing the 
case was not by any means a tedious one, and 
might have been quickly despatched, had the 
bare facts only been gone into. But the learn- 
ed serjeant having been just previously de- 
frauded of two noted idepeckots, whom he 
had inwardly veditand on as his particular 
property, determined to wreak his disappoint- 
ed “ mons A ” upon the next comer, which, 
unfortunately, happened to be Emily. 

There were no witnesses beyond the trades- 
man and the master, and their story was soon 
told. The prisoner did not deny the act of 
obtaining the goods under false pretences— 
which was the charge—and would have said 
more, but was too terrified. The foreman of 

jury—a mild-looking man, no doubt the 
father of a family—began to observe that the 
case was scarcely such a one as should have 
been brought on, but was cut short and 
frowned down by the serjeant, who, trembling 


‘ 
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for the safety of justice and the legal majesty 
resaid, proceeded to sum up the evidence 
—not a very abstruse affair, one would sup- 
pose. But ‘Mr. Serjeant Kain worked it u 
so artistically, judicially, and threw in suc 
a heap of horrors and monstrosities, that the 
gentlemen of the jury scarcely recognized the 
ease. A Surrey dramatist or a Whitechapel 
tragedian might have learned a few things 
from that charge. When people listened to 
the learned serjeant’s denunciation of ser- 
pents, and vipers, and pests of society, and at 
the same time cast their eyes upon the youth- 
ful form and sorrowful face of the prisoner at 
the bar, they must have thought it one of the 
least venomous and dangerous specimens of 
the serpent tribe, they had ever read or heard 
of, or seen in picture -books. 

But Serjeant Kain was not the man to be 
humbugged by crime, simply because it cried 
when detected. He knew what the world 
was made of; and he maintained that it was 
perfectly shocking to see young women of her 
age, seventeen years or more—the widow 
shrieked out, “ scarcely fifteen ;” but Serjeant 
Kain frowned her down very indignantly, as 
though he did not know the prisoner’s age 
much better than her mother, and repeated 
with emphasis, “ seventeen” — to see such 
young women so hardened in the practices of 
vice; but the jury would of course do their 
duty—in fact, they had no cheice in the mat- 
ter, for the creature had confessed her guilt. 

Amidst the most profound and painful si- 
lence in the court, the fatal word “ guilty!” 
was pronounced ; but eg breathed more 
freely as the foreman of the jury, with trem- 
bling lips and moistened eyes, added, “ with a 
strong recommendation to mercy!” Again 
the court was hushed, and only the hysterical 
sobbing of the prisoner was heard, whilst the 
serjeant proceeded to pass sentence: “ Six 
months’ imprisonment, with hard labor!” The 
foreman of the jury groaned and wept like a 
child; and there was scarcely a dry eye be- 
yond those of the Birmingham prosecutor and 
the Birmingham judge, as the prisoner—the 
convict, was carried fainting from the court. 

That same evening, the foreman sought the 

rison in which r Emily was confined. 

he governor of the place had fortunately a 
better heart than the judge, and had seen the 
nature of the case at a glance. Risking all 
consequences, he had conveyed the young 
prisoner to his own room; and when the jury-. 
man arrived, he found her surrounded by kind 
friends and watchful nurses. 

Early on the following day, the kind jury- 
man posted in a cab to Whitehall, and obtain- 
ed an instant interview with the Secretary of 
State. His lordship had no sooner h an 
outline of the case, than he decided what 
course to adopt. There was no doubt in his 
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aind; and a “free pardon” was mentioned 
as a matter of certainty, greatly to the joy of 
the kind-hearted foreman. 

He posted back, radiant with genuine de- 
light, and reaching the governor’s house, had 
the pleasure of kissing poor weeping Emily. 
He tried to rouse her from her lethargic stu- 
por, by whispering the words: “ Pardon from 
the Queen!” but, alas! it came too late. The 
majesty of the law had been too quick and 
potent for the majesty of mercy; and thou 
the broken-hearted girl rallied for a few min- 
utes, opened her eyes, and pronounced the 
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words: “ Mother !—Hugh !” the struggle be- 
tween life and death was soon over, 

She was buried in the quiet village church- 
yard: every villager far and near followed 
the sad procession to the grave, headed by 
the foreman and others of the jury. 

onagy A = is no idle — no tale oA 
fancy. ily’s n resting-place may 
on on day in’ that spans | urial-ground. 
Roses blossom upon her early grave, whilst 
> Ar still upholds the stern Majesty of 

Ww 








A Buus Rose. “ The horticulturists of Paris 
have succeeded by artificial crossings in obtain- 
ing a natural rose of blue color, which is the 
fourth color obtained by artificial means ; that, 
and the yellow or tea rose, the black or purple 
rose, and the striped rose, being all inventions, 
— result of skilful and scientific garden- 

g- 

Mr. Page, a well-known horticulturist in the 
United States, under the above heading thus 
continues :— 


“Some years ago nearly the identical para- 
graph now copied throughout the country about 
this blue rose was circulated in all the papers of 
the day, and has reappeared nearly every year 
since. It must be that some editor occasionally 
inserts the pile of marvels, and others copy, ob- 
livious of a thing so unimportant as a blue rose. 
In a pecuniary point of view, however, a blue 
rose is not a trifle. Independent of a handsome 
standing premium offered by the Horticultural 
Society of Paris, a blue rose would make its pos- 
sessor a princely fortune. I have been told by 
an old rose-grower that the recent speculation in 
the Augusta rose yielded its proprietors 20,000 
dollars profit (4000/.). Surely the- commercial 
value of the rose has not depreciated since the 
days of Cleopatra and Nero. On the fourth day 
of her festival Cleopatra treated Mare Antony 
to a carpet of 600 dollars’ worth of rose leaves, 
and Nero ata single festival expended 20,000/. 
for roses alone. Such sums must in those days 
have stripped the empire of every rose in exist- 
ence; but now, when there are over 12,000 va- 
rieties of roses, and the culture so wide spread 
that in our city alone (Washington) the nursery- 
men have altogether this winter about 50,000 
cuttings in process of rearing, 20,000 dollars for 
one rose forces us to exclaim ‘O tempora, O 
roses!’ But so itis. The rose is immortalized, 


and that blue rose man, if he manage well, can 


be as waite as some well-known 7-7 pan in 
London, but as yet he not made hi: 
and Queries. he gt 


ance.” — Notes 





WORK! WORK! 


From the sea the tireless sun 
Mounts, his daily course to run ; 
Month by month the moon on high 
Circles o’er the midnight sky ; 
Rivers with unresting sweep 

Still roll onwards to the deep ; 
Trees and plants with foliage fair, 
Fan and cool the summer air ; 

All things work, and thus fulfil 
Their all-wise Creator’s will. 


Thou for whom the sun was born, 
Whose is the rich glow of morn, 
And the moon’s soft gleaming light 
Silvering the dark face of night ; 
Thou for whom God bade the earth 
Give to flowers and forests birth; . 
Thou for whom, with her rich hoard, 
Was earth’s laboring bosom stored ; 
Thou of all God's works the latest, 
Likest to himself and test ; 
Thou whose life beneath the sky 
Like a short dream passeth by, 

But whose life beyond must be 
Lasting as eternity ; 

Wilt rxov live in listless sloth ? 
Wilt rHov, like a heedless moth, 
Flit round pleasure’s flickering flame, 
Till self-scorch’d thou sink’st in shame ? 
Shall each precious God-sent day 
Pass in tattling, trifling, play ; 
Loiterer, gird thee for thy race! 
Flinching soul, thy conflict face ! 
God thy work to thee has given ; 
Work in faith—then rest in heaven. 














DREAMERS. 


From Household Words. 
DREAMERS, 


I aGREg, to a certain extent, with Mr. Luke 
Higginbotham, of Friars’ Alley, in his reproba- 
tion of dreamers. And I say this, well knowing 
that he suspects me of belonging to the class. 
It may seem paradoxical to state that the place 
which I sometimes occupy at the great wine- 
merchant’s table is due to his low estimate of my 
understanding. Such, however, is the fact. The 
city magnate, who has not been fortunate in 
attracting to his board ee of quality or taste, 
deigns, for the reason I have given, to command 
such society as mine. His leading instinct was, 
doubtless, to be obsequious ; but, finding no pa- 
tron to flatter, he obeyed the second marked im- 
pulse of his nature, and became dogmatical. 

Now, I am, so to speak, a man made to order 
for the gratification of this propensity. Origin- 
ally Mr. Higginbotham’s clerk, and now but the 

aried manager of a modest wine house in the 
country, there could be no better foil to the Bac- 
chic potentate, who boasts domains in Andalusia, 
on the Rhine-steeps, and in Champagne, and 
whose territories I have often pictured as flowing 
with rivers of tawny gold, of crystal with foam- 
ing eddies, of ruby smooth, swift, and deep—all 
hurrying to some great festive ocean which laves 
the coasts of an ideal Naxos. It is this tenden- 
cy on my part to picture, to imagine—or, as Mr. 

igginbotham phrases it, to dream—that yields 
one of the main points of his superiority, and of 
his consequent satisfaction in our intercourse. 
For example, last Thursday, after one of those 
stately and frigid dinners sometimes given at his 
villa in Berkshire, and at which, for the sake of 
my present employer, Iam compelled to assist, 
our host produced a sample of his rarest Ass- 
mannshausen. After testifying to its excellence, 
I ventured to observe that the wine in question 
gained an added zest from the picturesqueness 
af its native region, that those nm steeps 
which hem in the Rhine gorge, with all its old- 
world life and natural beauty, gave a stimulus 
even to the palate—that, in fact, it would have 
been quite another thing to have quaffed the 
same fluid if derived from some level and unin- 
teresting district. ' 

I was allowed to state this doctrine without 
serious interruption. True, Mr. Chipfield, the 
curate, had ejaculated “Now, really!” in the 
first stage of my proposition, and Mr. Thorney- 
side, the attorney, was at no pains to repress a 
contemptuous chuckle. They had been trained 
to their patron’s humor, and might have shown 
their disdain for me yet more emphatically but 
for Mr. Higginbotham himself. Even as the ex- 
perienced angler checks the impatience of the 
tyro to strike, so did our host raise a warning 
and expressive hand, which plainly said—* Wait, 
wait, gentlemen—only give him line enough.” 
Awhile, in careless mood, he dallied with his 
watch-seals, smoothed his portly chest, and tele- 

hed with an eye of cruel humor to his con- 
erates. As I concluded, however, he grew 
erect—stiff and peremptory was he as his highly- 
starched collar, his short, inflexible fingers, or 
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his iron-gray, stubbly hair—he took the rod into , 
his own hands, and prepared to land me. 

“ Been up the Rhine, Thorneyside ?” inquired 
my tormentor, with a wink. 

“ Not I—Iv’e my hands too full,” said the law- 
yer, with the air of one who thanked the Maker 
of the world that he had seen very little of it. 

“ Been up the Rhine, Chipfield ?” pursues the 
querist. 

Young Chipfield, who has sixty pounds 
annum and no vacation, repudiates the idea 
Nothing would induce him to go—everybody 
goes there—he considers the Rhine a mere re- 
sort for Cockne 0, not for Cockneys—observ- 
ing Higginbotham’s sudden frown—he doesn’t 
mean that al 

“ He means for idlers—dreamers !” cries Hig- 
ginbotham. 

“ Of course, dreamers!” chimes the chorus. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” resumes the angler, rap- 
idly winding in line, “did you ever think of 
the Rt ine when you tasted that Assmannshau- 
sen ? 

“No, I thought of the cellar,” smirks Mr _ 
Chipfield. 

r. Thorneyside also laughs a sardonic nega- 


tive. 

“Yet you found the wine good—knew that it 
had body, flavor, bouquet ?” 

Chorus shouts in the affirmative, while I feel 
each wey & separate tag. 

“Would you think that wine bad if it had 
been grown in Lincolnshire ?” 

“Tt might have been grown in my cab 
garden,” exclaims Thorneyside. “If the article 
itself be prime, who cares where it comes 
from ?” 

“ Ho! ho!” rejoins our host, giving me a des- 
perate jerk, “you're there, are you? You know 
things by what they are, do you? With you 
bacon’s salt, and peas are green! A thing's a thing 
and no more, wherever it comes from, is it? 
Egad, gentlemen, I’m with you; I, too, am one 
of those plain, dull dogs who see with their eyes, 
and taste with their palates. But, then, ’ma 
slow-coach, a vulgar wide-awake—I can’t dream 
—I never was a dreamer,I never could be a 
dreamer, and, what’s more astounding, gentle- 
men, I wouldn’t be one if I could!” 

A blow on the table gives emphasis to the 
last words. The lawyer and the divine go into 
fits. Iam landed, and Mr. Higginbotham is re- 
paid for his dinner. 

We were next regaled with an account of all 
the dreamers whom our host had ever known, 
and whose special end in existence seemed to 
be his glorification by contrast. There was 
Tubbs, he said, who had such a first-rate power 
of dreaming, that he could make what he liked 
of the future, and nothing at all of the present. 
His youthful bent was towards the church, till 
Oxford disenchanted him. His next passion was 
for a forensic career. He imagined himself div- 
ing into the merits of causes by intuition, and 
thrilling juries with harangues that should have 
the convenience of costing no trouble in their 
preparation, while they should be irresistible in 
their effect. So enthralling was this dream, that 
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it needed three weeks’ attendance at a pleader’s 
chambers, preceded by a fee of two hundred 
ineas, to disperse it. Tubbs was subsequent- 
ly haunted by a vision of mili glory, and a 
commission was obtained for him; but a brief 
experience of parade sufficed to lay that phan- 
tom. There was Redivivus Smirke, too, who 
had a dream of remodelling society, and whose 
Harmonic Universe, illustrated by diagrams, 
might have been inspected for three months, in 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine, at his lodgings 
in Fudget Court—hours of attendance, from 
eleven to four. Whatever his logical powers, no 
one who heard Smirke could doubt that he had 
a large gift of invention; and if, he had chosen 
to manufacture novels—says Higginbotham—he 
might have lived on the tastes of sillier dreamers 
than himself. But the regenerator, with whom 
life itself was one grand scheme of fiction, was 
far too superb to dealin the small imaginative 
ware of booksellers. So he expounded the dia- 
ms to various eccentrics, while his wife took 
in plain work till she sickened, and, deserted by 
Smirke, became, with her children, dependent on 
the parish. As I have already said, I sometimes 
agree with Higginbotham, and felt no very acute 
ief to learn that Tubbs and Smirke, after hav- 
ing so dreamed away the purposes of life, should 
at last be somewhat roughly awakened to its 
realities. 

I could, however, no longer sympathize with 
our host when, according to his wont, he wound 
up with the instance of my friend Merton, whom 
he denounced as a flagrant example of the vision- 
ary class. He impeaches Merton on several dis- 
tinct counts. “ First,” says he, “Merton was 
nephew to one of our partners, and, with com- 
mon prudence, might have become one himself.” 
Yes, honors and emoluments little short of Hig- 
ginbotham’s own were within his reach. Mer- 
ton, too, might have owned vintages abroad and 
mansions in park-like domains at home. Mer- 
ton, too, might have been a chairman of boards, 
a creator of railway and insurance companies, a 
Presence in Threadneedle Street. “He was 
actually offered a stool in our counting house, 
and—declined!” The accuser pauses that we 
may have time to weigh the enormity, then, in a 
vein of fine irony, resumes—“ Yes, declined! his 
tastes were not commercial; he had a private 
independence—that there may be no mistake, it 
was just a hundred a-year, gentlemen. What 
did he want with more? He could live in the 
country, he had books, friends, and he could con- 
verse with Nature! His own words, I assure 

ou. Did you ever converse with Nature, 

nonnanits, or you, Chipfield, except on Sun- 
days, when it’s the habit of your cloth to say so ? 
I never had any talk with Nature! I never 
dreamed! As for books, they’re well enough, 
though a man who has his hands full don’t want 
‘em, and they ruin the digestion. Then for 
friendship,” observes Higginbotham, with more 
frankness than courtesy, “ we know it’s humbug 
—we serve each other’s turns—Thorneyside 
draws my leases, Chipfield has an eye to Easter 
Offerings, and my dinner sometimes goes down 
better with a little talk to season it. Between 





outselves—between friends—that’s the long and 
short of friendship ; yet, for books, friends, and 
+ ay cae ung away a goed i 

$ your nce so very large, Higginbotham, 
in that account which every man keeps with des- 
tiny? No pure delight in God’s work, no genial 
interest in man’s; no sense of love and trust \re- 
ceived, no sense—still more blessed—of love 
and trust bestowed; friendship a convenience, 
religion a routine, no aim beyond the hour, no 
use for time but to kill it; life straitened to its 
narrowest point, and no horizon beyond it! 

Merton’s crowning delinquencies had, how 
ever, yet to be told—how the honorable and ro- 
mantic Miss Busby was willing to consign to 
him the mature charms of fifty years and of as 
many thousand pounds, how the “ idiot”—far 
from meeting the advances of that nowise coy 
Phillis—married a pretty governess with a de 
pendent mother, and “ took to literature” to sup 
port the trio. “Yes,” says Higginbotham, “he 
was as shy of guineas as a trout in the dog-da 
but he rose at once to that bait of red and white 
called beauty. Yes”—and here Higginbotham 
evidently feels that Providence was just—‘* that 
was his investment, and a precious poor one, 
too ; the girl died in a twelvemonth.” 

At this point I plead a head-ache, and rise. 
My gracious entertainer has a parting fling ut 
me, and wonders that a gentleman who can 
dream himself well when he pleases should ever 

ut up witha head-ache. The butler’s entrance, 

owever, diverts the attack. That domestic 
having served the ice in a state approaching to 
solution, undergoes a public reprimand; and, as 
I leave the room, I learn the precise amount of 
his wages, and the surprise of his master that 
they cannot secure attention and obedience. 

I take my way—carpet-bag in hand—through 
the park-like domains. Protected by the oak- 
shadows from the dazzling beams of a July sun- 
set, I strike through the ferns till I fall into the 
main sweep and emerge through the new stone 
gates crowned by those two heraldic bears which 
prove that Higginbotham himself had been weak 
enough to indulge romance one day; though, in 
this case, it must be owned, with no very wide 
deviation from fact. I wind along the lane fes 
tooned with its late wild roses and opening honey- 
suckles, and in half an hour stand before the 
porch of Merton’s cottage. 

On entering I caught a glimpse of my friegd 
as he crossed the garden-path behind, his form 
steeped in the gold green light that flowed 
through the leaves. It may be fantastic to state 


this, and yet it was a peculiarity of Merton that , 


all the happy accidents of nature seemed to serve 
him. If he stood before a tree, it was sure to 
form an admirable back-ground ; if he leaned by 
the mantle-piece, some shadow would so slope 
on his figure as to bring his noble head into 
bold relief. With another, in the like position, 
the same facts would doubtless have occurred, 
but not the same effects. His own grace and 
simple dignity made you note them. The in 
scriptions of Beanty can only be read on her own 
tablets. 

The motion of his head, as he again turned to 
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converse with some one at the window, revealed 
the countenance which of all, save my sailor- 
boy’s, I now best loved to look on. Merton’s 
face had always nified to me the idea of an 
English June. It was so in his youth—the t 
of a life made vigorous by the gusts of spring, 
falfilling to the heart its oft baffled yearnings for 
= beautiful, may bape ——e oon 
joy, yet stopping short of that fierce glow 
and rank wie won which precede decay. So 
had he seemed, especially on that far-off after- 
noon, when to me and one who hung on my 
arm, he broke in sounds tremulous as those of 
the wind-stirred leaves, the secret of his accept- 
ed love—of his coming union with Lucy Acton. 
I remember even now how those hushed tones 
=— became buoyant as he spoke of that 
terary career by which he hoped, not only to 
benefit himself, but mankind ; “ For love,” said 
he, “ makes me feel the duties of life—what I 
owe to the Giver of so much happiness, I must 
deserve her.” 

Yonder, behind the orchard, is the spire of the 
church by whose gate we paused as he uttered 
these words:—That church, which, having wit- 
nessed the growth of our friendship in a season 
of mutual joy, saw it afterwards strike still deep- 
er root in a season of common grief. We, who 
within a few months of each other, had approach- 
ed one altar—within a few months also bent over 
neighboring graves. 

had not seen Merton for months. He met 
me with a greeting of child-like Riek and bore 
me in triumph to the window, almost lost in 
clematis, where sat the mother of Lucy, and 
from which the arch face of Susan, Mrs. Acton’s 
niece, peeped out into the clear twilight. I was 
next led to the well for the satisfaction of Han- 
nah, who had served Merton in the old days of 
Lacy, and who now waited while a assay | boy 
wound up her bucket. As a final measure, I was 
introduced to the gardener, whom I compliment- 
ed upon the beauty of the beds and the pictur- 
esque sweep of the walks. “ Nay, it be all Mr. 
Merton’s planning,” replied the man. “ A power 
of difference he have made in my taste, surely ; 
though how he got at his notions I beant able 
to guess, unless he dreamed on’em. Why, sir, 
at one time I were all for straight walks with 
plots, and pincushion-beds. It was him 
as taught me the value of them curves, and how, 
at odd corners, to throw out a clump of shadows 
and hide what comes next. And mighty good 
the effect be, though why or wherefore I never 
could find out.” 

“Can you understand,” asked Merton, “ how 
dall your life would be, if you could see to the 
end of it, and knew before-hand everything that 
would happen *” 

“ Life would be very dry,” said the man. 
“The things one knew so long aforehand would 
seem stale when came.” 

“Undoubtedly,” rejoined Merton; “and the 
use of curves, is just this: to prevent us seeing 
the whole at once. As the winds, we know 
that something new will meet us at the turning; 
and because what we see is beautiful, we believe 
what is still hidden will be the same. It is with 
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a garden as with life; the charm of both would 
be oe if we could not expect and trust.” 

jo poser Savage 2 ttuk fase Ste So 
orchard, one fence of which overhangs the rail- 
way and the glinting line of the Thames beyond. 
It was pleasant from the silence of that rocky 
spot to look down on one of the world’s great 
thoroughfares in the valley. Soon along the 
track of sinuous iron we heard the distant 
of a train, the snort of the rushing fire-s 
We saw the vivid blaze on his path, and the 
train whirled by. “ What music in that crash !” 
said Merton, as, with reverting eyes of fire, the 
phantom plunged into the dusk. “It always 
sounds to me like a pean for man’s triumph 
over the elements—a symbol of the time when 
each passion, like fire, evil only because angov- 
erned, shall own the yoke of a higher law, and 
change from a foe into a servant. Nay, is not 
this very power of steam preparing for that bet- 
ter time—annihilating distance, uniting nations, 
acquainting all sections of mankind with each 
other? And by this knowledge—this intercom- 
munion,” he continued, “the cause of the World’s 
Brotherhood is already half won. For, what- 
ever the private selfishness of individuals, man 
loves his fellow in the race.” 

He was dreaming again; but I felt raised and 
touched by his words. Life seemed nobler as 
he spoke. For observe, whether his reasonin 
were true or not, his aspiration was so; and it 
was that which bettered me. 

By this time the moon was up; and as we 
turned towards the house we saw the near spire 
spiritualized in the soft rays. Merton paused. 
I guessed why, and pressed his hand. “She is 
with me yet,” he said, after a while. “I never 

ass a day unconscious of her influence—without 

ping to be worthier of her—without a prayer 

that I may be made liker unto those i are 
already in his kingdom !” 

Was that, too, a dream ? 

Here a 7. buoyant tread approached. It 
was that of Susan. As she drew near, however, 
she modulated her step, like one who divined 
his thought, and we moved in silence to the 
house. ived there, we found their evening 
repast prepared—strawberries and clotted 
cream cheese, honey, the whitest of bread, an 
cider which had a rarer zest than even the Ass- 


a 
who did not feel too the love that pervaded it. 
The mother of Lucy gazed on Merton 
wistful tenderness which showed that she had 
indeed found in him a son. Indeed, it was her 
habit to call him so. 

“ My son,” said she, “ works too hard. 
always at his books and papers, and 


change.” 

«What can there be happier in life 
work,” he replied cheerfally, “ if you love it, 
are of use in it?” ‘Then he passed to the 
new poet, some of whose verses he recited with 
infectious enthusiasm. His day's work had 
a critique of the poet, which was also 
and read at the instigation of Susan. 





cism was full of appreciation, candid and decisive 
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in its objections, yet, withal, it read like the 
counsel of a friend.. There was a respect in it, 
too, which Merton felt was due to the man, how- 
ever young, in whom he had recognized genius. 

“JTshould have been much more severe,” said 
Susan, with an authoritative gesture of her 
crochet-needle, and throwing out an imperious 
little foot as if to repel all claims on her lenity. 

“ Of course, women must put on severity,” 
smiled Merton, “lest they should be thought 
weak ; but men, whom nature made strong, Susy, 
can afford to be gentle.” 

She kissed him—this severe Susy—and we all 
laughed. Then she extinguished the lamp, and 
sang to us a ballad in the moonlight, so plain- 
tively, that it was clear some tenderness yet 
lurked in her stern composition. Candles were 
then brought, and we parted for the night. 
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I was conducted to a charming little bed- 
room, in the spotless and nicely-looped drapery 
of which I saw evidences of Susy’s hand. I look- 
ed from the lattice into the peaceful garden, and 
compared the condition of Higginbotham with 
that of my friend. 

“It is no mere metaphor,” I mused, “to say 
that the man of pure imagination is richer than 
the worldling. We are happy, not according to 
what we have, but according to what we enjoy. 
What are halls to him around whom friends do 
not gather? What, domains, to him who has 
no eye for beauty? What is life, to him who 
has no future? Men of Merton’s class are weal- 
thy ; and the world itself would be sensibly poor- 
er if deprived of its dreamers.” 





AN EVENING WITH ALBERT SMITH. 


Albert Smith, for years a clever London wri- 
ter, (why have we no word answering to the 
French litterateur ?) took a trip through central 
Europe some four or five years ago, spent some 
time in Switzerland, rambled to Chamonix and 
concluded to make the ascent of Mont Blanc. 
There is a strong inherent probability that who- 
ever makes this ascent is an ass; for it involves 
intense hardship and fatigue, a heavy outlay, and 
imminent, deadly peril—to what end? The 
guides and porters must be numerous and well 
paid: they have appetites like vultures, which 
exertion and mountain air serve to aggravate ; 
the fit-out is yer Be you are half frozen most of 
the way, and so fatigued and exhausted by the 
rarefied atmosphere that you crawl to the sum- 
mit toward noon of the second day, nearer dead 
than alive, having for some time been scolded 
and punched by your guides in counteraction of 
your anxious desire to lie down on the snow to 
sleep (of course to die) before reaching the sum- 
mit. Having attained it, you look around, if the 
sky happens to be clear, on a vast panorama of 
rock, snow and ice—of peak, ravine and glacier 
—and then hasten to descend before fatigue 
overpowers and frost congeals you—to return to 
warmth and rest, humanity and hospitality, and 
conceal, under a flood of talk about the marvels 
and glories to be enjoyed only by climbing Mont 
Blanc, ey consciousness that you have played 
the fool. 

Albert, however, is a man of the age, which is 
essentially thrifty and practical. He went up, 
as he would descend into a coal-mine, to make 
money—and he succeeded. He embodied his 
observations, experience and gleanings into a 


lecture of suitable length, had panoramic illus- 
drative scenes painted after the manner of Ban- 





vard and Frankenstein ; and when all was ready, 
he opened his shop and took London by storm. 
He does not shout, nor stamp, nor foam, after the 
manner vulgarly deemed oratorical ; he simply 
and quietly talks; he describes, he explains, he 
jokes, and eke he sings. His lecture-room is fit- 
ted up to represent the interior of a Swiss chalet 
or farm-house; living animals peculiar to the 
Alps, including a noble St. Bernard dog, are ex- 
hibited; the instrumental music is very good, 
and Albert’s own occasional singing is amusing 
and not simply because it is bad ; and—in short, 
he has lectured right there over one thousand 
nights, and taken in cash therefor over two 
hundred thousand dollars. Of course, he varies 
his discourse from time to time; it now begins 
with the trip from England through Holland 
and up the Rhine to Switzerland, thence across 
the Gemmi to Chamonix, and so up “the mon- 
arch of mountains.” I wish he would not try to 
be so fanny, and would give us more about the 
Alps and ide that is merely incidental ; but his 
excuse is that he has worn Mont Blanc ont, and 
must change his note in view of the fact that 
many of his hearers now come for the tenth or 
twentieth time. If he could be induced to cross 
the Atlantic, he could hardly fail to prosper here ; 
but why should he while he still attracts crowd- 
ed houses in London? He has not even seen 
occasion to visit Edinburgh, Dublin, Liver- 

l or Manchester. I honor him as one who has 
innocently made his fellowmen happier and a 
trifle wiser, and who has made a good thing of it 
for himself, as was right. May his next thous- : 
and nights be as successful as the past! He 
revisited the Chamonix last Summer, and reas- 
cended Mont Blanc as far as the Grand Mulets, 
where- he staid, while pane adventurers scaled 
the icy peak itself—H. Greeley. 

















CHINESE SOCIALISM. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
CHINESE SOCIALISM. 


“Tr is a curious fact,” says M. Huc in his 
recent work on the Chinese Empire, “ that the 
ater part of those social theories which have 
ately thrown the public mind of France into a 
ferment, and which are represented as the sub- 
lime results of the progress of human reason, 
are but exploded Chinese Utopias, which agi- 
tated the Celestial Empire centuries ago.’ As 
far back as the eleventh century, the Chinese 
nation —— to have presented a spectacle 
very nearly analogous to that of which several 
countries in Europe, and France especially, 
have of late years been the scene. The great 
and knotty questions of social and political 
economy which are now in agitation in the 
West, at that period filled all speculative minds 
in China, and split into parties all classes of so- 
ciety. Those people who, in ordinary circum- 
stances, seem qujte indifferent to the proceed- 
ings of their government, on that occasion flung 
themselves passionately into the discussion o 
systems which aimed at an immense social revo- 
lution, and which kept the general public mind 
for a long time in a state of desperate excite- 
ment. The thing promised and attempted by 
the reforming party, was a total renovation of 
the social system — an all-pervading Commun- 
ism, under the control of a despotic centraliza- 
tion ; and after enormous agitation, the prophet 
or leader of the movement actually gained an 
opportunity of reducing his experiment to prac- 
tice, on a scale commensurate with the extent 
and resources of the kingdom. 

The name of this Socialist reformer was 
Wang-gan-ché, a man famous in Chjnese his- 
tory — aman, too, so far as we can learn, re- 
markable for talent, intellectual cultivation, 
and for a force of will which qualified him to 
take a leading part in statesmanship. He 
could speak with grace and eloquence ; had 
the art of giving weight to all he said; and 
knew, moreover, how to throw an air of mag- 
nitude and importance over trifling things 
when his interest might require it. His private 
life was regular, and modelled after the most 
unexceptionable as of Chinese respecta- 
bility. This much is recorded of him in the 
way of commendation. On the other hand, he 
is represented as being exceedingly ambitious ; 
as “a man who thought any means lawful to 

in his ends ; self-willed to obstinacy, when 
fre had to support an opinion he had once ad- 
vanced ; haughty, and filled with an idea of 
his own merits, esteeming only what 
with his own opinions and views of pe ities, 
and desirous of uprooting and utterly destroy- 
ing the old institutions of his country, to re- 
place them with new ones of his own inven- 
tion. 

He seems to have addressed himself to the 
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work in a deliberate and decided fashion, 
uietly feeling his way, and covertly preparin 
the public mind for the acceptation of his nov 
doctrines. To forward his object, he imposed 
upon himself a long, difficult, and even repul- 
sive task: this was to make voluminous 
commentaries on all the sacred and classical 
writings, wherein he took occasion to insinuate 
his own opinions ; and to compose a universal 
dictionary, in which he gave to certain words 
an arbitrary meaning, to favor his enterprise. © 
By thus ingeniously intruding and enforcing 
his political notions, he grad ly gained adhe- 
rents ; and, in course of time, raised him- 
self to a position of commanding influence. 
The Emperor Chen-tsoung, charmed with his 
brilliant qualities, gave him his entire confi- 
dence, and intrusted him with all the powers 
required for realizing his schemes of social re- 
eneration. The executive offices and the tri- 
unals were soon filled with persons of his own 
selection, on whom he could rely as active 
tisans ; and the business of innovation and re- 
form was straightway vigorously commenced. 
The object of Wang-gan-ché as a reformer, 
was nothing less than that of procuring infalli- 
ble happiness for the entire population ; and 
the means by which he thought to effect it, 
lay in the development and equitable distribu- 
tion of the resources of the empire, so as to af- 
ford to every one the greatest possible amount 
of material enjoyments. “ The first and most 
essential duty of a government,” said he, “is 
to love the people, and to procure them the 
real advantages of life — which are plenty and 
pleasure. To accomplish this object, it would 
suffice to inspire every one with the unvarying 
principles of rectitude; but as all might not 
observe them, the State should explain the 
manner of following these precepts, and enforce 
obedience by wise and inflexible laws. In or- 
der to prevent the oppression of man by man, 
the State should take possession of all the re- 
sources of the empire, and become the sole 
master and employer. The State should take 
the entire management of commerce, industry, 
and agriculture into its own hands, with the 
view of muocoring the working-classes and pre- 
venting their being ground to dust by the rich. 
Any one on reading this curious manifesto, 
will detect in it a striking resemblance to some 
of the writings and harangues of our modern 
French and English Socialists ; though there 
is no reason to believe that the latter were 
at all acquainted with Wang-gan-ché, or the 
political dogmas which he propounded to his 
nation in the eleventh century. Theoriesof this 
kind would seem to be the spontaneous pro- 
duct of speculative minds under various forms 
of civilization ; and may have sprung as natu- 
rally out of the disordered relations of one pe- 
‘od and people as of another. The same ideas 
appear and re-appear in history, according to 
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certain inherent laws of the human mind, 
acted upon by similarity of circumstance. A 
state of discontent, occasioned by a wide dis- 
crepancy in the condition of different classes, 
will produce wna. | Ta of remedy essentially 
alike, in all and in all countries. The only 
differences that may be expected, are the va- 
ried developments or modifications which the 
ideas receive from differences of race and cul- 
ture. Thus, in times like our own, when the 
political tendency is towards democracy, 
ideas will seek to express themselves in demo- 
cratic regulations; whereas in communities 
accustomed to a rigid centralization, they will 
claim a recognition by means of despotic 
changes. That there should be so marked a 
resemblance between the doctrines of a Chi- 
nese reformer of the eleventh century, and 
those of European theorists, who claim to be 
the latest reformers of the nineteenth, is a co- 
incidence which seems to establish the identity 
of human sentiment and aspiration in all the 
varied races and social aggregations of man- 
kind. ill alike are liable to disarrangements 
and lexities in their social o zation ; 
and 0! 2m the pressure of uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances, all alike are apt to fly, in their be- 
wilderment, to Utopian experiments for relief. 

It is the liarity of our Chinese regene- 
rator, that pen among all the Socialists 
we have heard of, had the great advantage of 
being able to reduce his experiment to prac- 
tice. According to the regulations of his plan, 
tribunals were established throughout the em- 
pire, fixing the price of provisions and mer- 
chandise ; and taxes were im for a num- 
ber of years, to be paid solely by the rich. 
The tribunals were to decide who was rich and 
who was poor. The money thus collected was 
to be reserved in the coffers of the State, to be 
distributed to aged paupers, to workmen out 
of employ, and to whomsoever there might be 
who was judged to stand in need of it. The 
State, moreover, was declared the only pro- 
prietor of the soil; in each district, the tribu- 
nals were to assign the land annually to the 
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be to put an end at last to the exactions of these 
enemies of the people? Does not justice re- 
quire that they should be forced to make res- 
titution of their ill-gotten gains? The State 
will henceforth be the only creditor, and will 
never take interest. As it will watch over 
agriculture, and fix the apy ps of provi- 
sions, there will always be a - Y proportion- 
ate to me Bee. n om Taine in any 
one e i tribunal of Pe- 
efor a by rincipal tribunals of the 
various harvests of the empire, will easily re- 
store the equilibrium, by causing the super- 
fluity of the fertile provinces to be transported 
into those which are a prey to want. Thus 
the necessaries of life will be always sold at a 
moderate price ; there will no longer be any - 
classes in want ; and the State, being the only , 
1 ngs oy will realize enormous — annu- 
ally, to be applied to works of public utility.” 
A revolution so radical as is here implied, 
involving the destruction of all large fortun 
however acquired, and the reduction of 
classes to a uniform condition, was not likely to 
be sanctioned or acquiesced in by the owners 
and friends of property. Some degree of op- 
position from them, of at least a temporary sort, 
was only natural and inevitable. We accord- 
ingly find, that the property interest, for the 
time being, had also its representative amon 
Chinese statesmen, who argued and contend 
manfully against the Communist innovation. 
This was an accomplished poet and eminent 
literary personage, named Sse-ma-kouang, one 
of the most illustrious men in Chinese history, 
a wise Conservative, who, standing resolutely 
on the ancient ways, had sufficient penetration 
to discern the fallacy of the revolutionary pol- 
icy. The chronicles of the time relate that, on 
the side of Sse-ma-kouang were seen all the 
most distinguished men of the empire, whether’ 
renowned for wit, experience, talents, judg- 
ment, or rank ; but it is obvious that her must 
have bone Sepeeree bly ge sg A the 
partisans ang-gan-ché, w oubtless, 
the emperor supported in his reforms, because 
they were acceptable to the general population. 
A revolution of so sweeping and radical a char- 
acter could not have been possibly accom- 
i against the sense and wishes of the na- 
tion, even under a despotism like that of China, 
any more than in France and England ; since, 
in reality, the Chinese government, though 
be a dadieabeeetiaes 
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ine statesmanlike steadfastness and imperturb- 
ability. Thoroughly persuaded of the sound- 
ness of his own policy, he set himself calmly to 
bear the brunt of whatever obloquy pele, at 
sition it might encounter, patiently ing 
the declamations and satires which his enemies, 
from time to time, presented to the emperor 
under the name of respectful representations, 
humble supplications, and so forth ; but bein 
no more moved by them, than as if they 

not in any way concerned him. In this total 
indifference to clamor, he showed himself 
sessed of one of the most essential of a states- 
man’s qualifications. The partial dissatisfactions 
occasioned by his novel measures, he doubted 
not, would be certain to subside as their success 


adopt new customs. 
Little by little, they will grow used to these in- 
novations, their natural aversion will die away, 
and they will end by applauding what they are 
now so eager to decry.” 

The completeness of his own persuasion se- 
cured his ascendency. Throughout the rejgn 
of the Emperor Chen-tsoung. Wang-gan-ché 
maintained his power; put all his ghee in 
execution; and effected an entire revolution. 
He even attempted to remodel the national 
scriptures; causing his own commentaries on 
the sacred books to be adopted, and ordaining 
that the signification of the characters should 
be referred to the great dictionary which 
he himself had composed. Everything was 
changed by the genius and the will of this 
one man; and if Chinese society could have 
been regenerated by any such method of re- 
construction as he devised, there was nothing 
wanting, so far as the power and resources of 
the reformer went, to have raised it to a state 
of absolute perfection. But a centralized 
Communism was no cure for the evils it was 
designed to rectify. According to Chinese 
historians, this great social revolution was ut- 
terly unsuccessful ; and the nation became, by 
means of it, more deeply plunged in misery 
than ever. The express effects of iis opera- 
tion are not on record, or, at any rate, are not 
furnished by our authority; but of its com- 
plete failure, there is sufficient evidence in 
the fact, that after some years’ trial of the 
a the country returned to its form- 
er habits, and society was reconstituted on the 
old imperfect basis. The defects of the an- 
cient system might be manifold and obvious 
enough, but they were felt to be less intoler- 
able than those that were produced by a sys- 
tem which levelled all the natural gradations 
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of hereditary and personal acquisition, and 
tended to extinguish every effort of independ- 
ent enterprise. 

On the death of Chen-tsoung, the empress, 
who succeeded him as regent during the mi- 
nority of his son, almost immediately deposed 
Wang-gan-ché from his place in the adminis- 
tration, and made his old enemy, Sse-ma-kou- 
ang, prime-minister and governor of the pros- 
pective emperor. The first act of the old 
Conservative was to efface every trace of the 

vernment of his predecessor, who, we learn, 

ied shortly afterwards—probably from cha- 
grin and disgust at the overturn ot his reforma- 
tion. Sse-ma-kouang, however, did not 
survive him; and the two have since 
side by side in history, to point the moral of 
their opposing policies. Sse-ma-kouang had 
most honor at his departure, and his memory 
was long embalmed in the national admira- 
tion and affection. The old annals tell that 
when he died, the public grief was universal : 
“ the shops were closed ; the people went into 
mourning; and the women and children who 
could not kneel beside his coffin, prostrated 
themselves before his portrait in the interior 
of their houses. These signs of sorrow accom- 
panied the funeral wherever it appeared, on 
its way to the native place of oernee. a 

To the universality of this sorrowing 
monstration, we suppose we must except the 
disciples and adherents of the Socialist re- 
former, who, in all likelihood, were more dis- 

to rejoice than mourn at the event. It, 
indeed, opened for them a second opportunity 
of imposing their system upon the country, 
and they left no means unemployed by which 
that object could be accomplished. ey in- 
sinuated themselves into favor with the youth- 
ful emperor, and he, on arriving at age, re- 
invested them with power. leven years 
after the death of Sse-ma-kouang, every 
he had done was overturned, and hi 
stripped of all his posthumous titles, and de- 
clared to have been the enemy of the king- 
dom. His tomb was destroyed, and the mar- 
ble monument bearing his epitaph ignomini- 
ously cast down. In the place of it, another 
was erected, bearing an enumeration of all 
the crimes a ying Dene could attribute 
to him; many of his writings were burnt ; and 
his name was never mentioned by the ascend- 
ant faction, except with hatred and reviling. 
Meanwhile, the memory of Wan-gan-ché was 
publicly restored to honor, and his political 
system pursued with uncompromising earnest- 
ness. “In reading the history of these sud- 
den changes of — opinion,” says M. 
Huc, “ we might well imagine it was written 
of some Euro nation.” 

The Socialist economy, however, for the 
second time proved a failure. Scarcely had 
three years elapeed before it was finally aban- 
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doned, and the name of its originator loaded 
with execration. And now the Socialist party 
became the objects of an unrelenting persecu- 
tion, and were eventually obliged to fly the 
country. This occurred in or about the year 
1129, just at the time when the terrible Ghen- 
gis Khan was rising into power in the steppes 
of Tartary, which were soon to pour forth as 
conquerors their numberless barbarians. This 
coincidence is worthy of being noted, as it 
was to Tartary that the Chinese Socialists, in 
large troops, betook themselves; where, lead- 
ing a vagabond and unsettled life, they soon 
communicated their unquiet spirit to the Mon- 
gol tribes, and are believed to have been in- 

uential in stimulating them to that dreadful 
career of devastation on which they shortly 
entered under the command of their ferocious 
leader. Already remarkable for their fierce 
and savage disposition, it may be readily ima- 
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ined what a monstrous combination was pro- 
uced by the union of these people with the 
outcasts of Chinese civilization. t might 
be anticipated from the ascendency of Social- 
ist principles in Europe, in the present era, it 
would be impossible to tell; but that their 
application and development here would be 
more happy or successful than formerly in 
China, we cannot, with our present lights, see 
any reason for concluding. It is true, our 
modern Socialism is a democratic movement, 
whilst that of China was a thoroughly despot- 
ic one ; yet it seems to us, that in any effort 
to realize a Communistic system, the democrat- 
ic element word amy disappear before a 
necessary, centralizing tendency, which, how- 
ever different in the form it takes and in the 
objects which it proposes to attain, would 
ar poe a despotism as rigid. as 
any that has ever existed. 








JOHN LOVES A LORD. 


Tue Rank is but the guinea-stamp 
The Man’s the gold for a’ that!” 

Rattle your glasses, clap your hands, 
Hip, hip, hip, hip, hurrah that. 


’ 
— 


Grand sentiment ! Inspiring truth 
Of the Scotch ploughman’s sacred song ! 
The Coal-hole and the Cider-cellars 
Applaud it loud and long. 


And truth it is: but scarce the truth, 
That wakens Coal-hole admiration : 

Man’s worth may be the nugget — yes, 
But rank gives circulation. 


With coin, not nuggets, dust, or quartz, 
Buying and selling must be done ; 
So, fitly, honors and rewards 
Rank wears, when worth has won. 


But just as smashers in the world 
Palm counterfeits that pass for guineas, 
So chance, time, circumstance, make Lords, 
Whom Nature has made ninnies. 


Coin’d money Jonny Butt rings and weighs, 
Nor takes it at the passer’s word ; 

But Rank’s coin he accepts untried : — 
To Joun, a Lord’s a Lord. 


Give to the poorest dolt that lives 
.. A lordly handie to his name, 





Untitled worth Jon spurns aside, 
And bids it vail its claim. 


If Joun sets up a railway line, 

A Lord to turn the sod is there : 
If Joun for charity would dine, 

A Lord must take the chair. 


Can any but a Lord’s white hand 
Lay, squarely, a foundation-stone ? 
If there’s a Lord to hold command, 


What rights does service own ? . 


Where there’s a Lord a Lord Jonny takes, 
Though Lord knows what the Lord may be — 
Lorp CarpiGan a hero makes, 
Lorp Paget, K. C. B. 


Yes, let us grumble as we will, 
At this predominance of nobs — 
*Tis our own acts that prove us still, 
A race of arrant snobs. 


The power is mine and yours, good friend, 
If, with one mind, we put it forth 

To set up an Australian mint, 
And stamp our gold by worth. 


Rank’s old coin, groweth worn and thin, 
Clipt, counterfeit, and sore alloy’d, 
*Tis time our mintage were recast, 
Our nuggets more employ’d !, 

















A DASH DOWN A 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
A DASH DOWN A SIBERIAN RIVER. 


In the Norsk Folkekalender for 1855, we 


find the —— of a tour from Irkutsk to | be 


Yeniseisk, on the river Angara, in Siberia, by 
Professor Hansteen of Christiania, who once 
visited that country on a scientific mission, 
and who expresses his wonder that English tour- 
ists, ever in search of new fields of adventure, 
have not in greater numbers turned their steps 
towards the wastes of Siberia, and tried the 
novel excitement of a descent of the falls of 
some of its streams. At the present moment, 
probably no Englishman would turn to that 
quarter in search of amusement; and therefore, 
until we can have a graphic description of 
these new scenes from a native pen, our read- 
ers may perliaps find entertainment in a cur- 
tailed account of the Norwegian Professor’s 
experiences during his trip. ' 

Let us first remark, that Siberia is a great in- 
clined plane, which from the frontiers of China, 
slopes gently northwards towards the Arctic 
Ocean, on the shores of which it ends in great 
swamps; in consequence, all the rivers run in 
a notherly direction towards the Arctic Ocean. 
Their current is generally slow ; but at certain 
points, where the land dips more abruptly, the 
smooth surface of the water is troubled, the cur- 
rent increases in rapidity, waves are formed, 
and the rush of the waters becomes audible. 

The boat in which the voyage was perform- 
ed may, in appearance, have been of the genus 
Noah’s Ark—such as it is known in the nurs- 
ery—a wooden shed with roof sloping down on 
both sides, being constructed midships, and 
occupying half the length of the vessel. One- 
fourth of the space in the interior of the shed, 
partitioned off by rough deals, and lighted by 
a small window at the back, constituted the 
Professor’s private cabin, the ameublement of 
which consisted of a small table fixed under the 
window, and one chair, for which, however, 
there was scarcely room; for when the chair 
was placed before the table, the door to the 
outer compartment could not open, and in- 

ss and egress could only be obtained 
through a little trap-door on one side of the 
slanting roof. In the outer compartment stood 
the body of a Polish britzska, taken off the 
wheels, which served as the Professor's bed- 
stead; and beyond this was a covered cart, 
containing his scientific instruments, and used 
on this occasion as lumber-room as well. Still 
further forward, the crew had their quarters— 
that is to say, a shelter for their heads, for the 
shed being open at this end, the accommoda- 
tion did not extend beyond. In the forepart 
of the boat were benches for the rowers, who 
propelled it with four unusually long and 
stout oars, when rowing was deemed advisable ; 
while in the stern, the captain, as a general 
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rule, assisted by one man only, steered, also 
by means of an oar, the vessel having no rud- 
der. At times, when the navigation of the riy- 
er presented difficulties, four or six men would 
required to assist in this work; and on 
such occasions, a long oar was put out from 
the prow also, to help to turn the craft quickly 
when necessary. e@ crew consisted of a 
captain and eight men, whose number was, 
however, recruited from time to time at va- 
rious stations along the route. Mr. Hansteen, 
having freighted the boat at his own expense, 
flattered himself that he and his attendants 
were to be the only ngers. On arrivi 
on board, however, he found installed under 
the shed two bearded Russian merchants, on 
their way to a fair with their wares, and a Po- 
lish Jew, domiciled in Krasnoyarsk, and wish- 
ing to return home in as cheap a manner as 
the merchants got to the fair, for none of these 
parties was prepared to pay his The 
merchants were not to proceed above 100 
versts ; and the Jew looked so much and so im- 
ploringly, that the kind professor had not the 

eart to turn him off, and was rewarded for 
his generosity by finding in Schmerka — such 
was the Jew’s name —an intelligent, -na- 
tured companion, able to initiate him into the 
mysteries of Hebrew orthodoxy, which, to a 
Norwegian, was an unknown and interesting 
subject. Besides, Schmerka was well ac- 
quainted with the ways of the country, for, 
being a butcher by trade, and the only one 
within a wide district, he was obliged to trav- 
el from place to place at stated intervals to 
butcher for his orthodox brethren, who, failing 
his aid, would have had to abstain altogether 
from fresh meat. 

Professor Hansteen and his party set out 
from Irkutsk on the 23d of May, and driftin 
gently down the Angara without the aid o 
sails or oars, arrived on the 5th of June at 
Bratzkoi ; and having now reached the region 
of the porégs, or rapids, we shall leave the 
professor to tell his own story, although in a 
more condensed form than that in which he has 
given it to the Danish public. 

The preparations for the descent of a por’s 
have a certain solemnity of character that 
the mind with awe. When the boat draws so 
near a rapid thas the roar of the waters may 
be heard, and the foaming crests of the billows 
descried, the skipper, who stands aft manag- 
ing the great oar by means of which the c 
is steered, calls out: ‘ Sadites!’ (sit down !), 
the real meaning of which is, however, that 
the rowers are to draw in their oars. His 
next command is: ‘ Molite Bogi!’ (Pray to 
God!), at which words the crew, assembled 
forwards, turn towards the picture of the saint 
nailed on the shed, and incline themselves be- 
fore it, while the skipper pronounces a prayer 
in a loud voice. This over, the rowers sud- 
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denly seize their oars again, and at the words: 


4 Grebite silno! (Row !) exert their ut- 
most strength. Anxious seems to 
vail in all minds, and to increase as the boat 
ws nearer and nearer the fall. The pilot 
himself at the prow, with a white hand- 
erchief, twisted like a cord, in his hand. With 
this he makes signals to the steersman in the 
stern, for the sound of the voice is drowned in 
the roar of the waters. Four men have now 
hold of the large oar, and anxiously watch the 
signals, to be able to obey them with the utmost 
promptitude. If the be a very precipit- 
ous one, two more men are placed forward 
with a similar oar, in order to govern the boat 
with greater certainty at the decisive moment, 
the important thing being to keep the prow of 
the vessel in the direction of the current. If 
the craft turn her broadside to it, she is lost. 
At length we feel the first wave ; the ordinary 
oars are drawn in; every one is in breathless 
se ; the boat begins to toss ; the rapidity 
with which it is carried along, increases every 
moment ; the roar becomes deafening, the men 
strain every nerve. After a while, the troub- 
led waters cease to rage; the pilot descends 
from the prow, wipes the perspiration from his 
forehead, and stepping up to the principal 
personage on bead, cays, with a radiant face : 
I congratulate your honor !’ and then address- 
es a similar congratulatory phrase to the steers- 
man or captain. The exclamation: ‘ Praised 
be thou Lord ! is heard from all lips, and the 
deep silence that has reigned for a time is sud- 
denly succeeded by loud bursts of merriment ; 
and no wonder ; for the descent in an ark-like 
machine on the seething, frothing, tossing bil- 
lows of these pordgs, pent in between per- 
pane walls of rock, and which carry you 
with a rapidity exceeding that of the 
swiftest horse, is in the highest degree ex- 
citing, and may be compared to that of a 
Montagne Russe on a grand scale. However, 
the navigation of these rapids is not dangerous 
when there is sufficient depth of water in the 
river, and there are no 8 in its bed. 

On the morning of the 6th of June, I sent 
ene of my Comets to Bratzkoi with the gov- 
ernor-general’s open letter, and requ to 
be allowed eight men more to assist in navigat- 
ing the boat. The pilot from Padunskoi, a 
venerable old man, with. silvery hair and a 
mild and gentle expression of countenance, 
also came on board = and we then contin- 
ued our voyage. About nine o'clock, we de- 
scended the Pochmélie, and, an hour later, the 
Pidnoi Falls, with the ceremonies above men- 
tioned. After leaving Bratzkoi, the country 

very picturesque ; the high, almost per- 
dicular, rocks that bordered the river on 
sides, were crowned with beautiful pine- 
woods, and even their precipitous sides were 
here and there clothed with verdure. At a 
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i sight of the 
ayk (Ox) Fall; and as this is dan on 
account of two blocks of stone between 
which it is necessary to steer, our pilot, think- 
ing to evade the danger, ran the into a 
i of the river. Unfortunately, the 
water here was too low, and, at a quarter 
eleven, we ran aground. The wind 
high, and from the north, and the bark turned 
its broadside to the current, which forced it vio- 
lently against the shoal. I could see no possible 
means of getting afloat again ; i 
man is small, indeed, compared with the force 
of such a current. However, a fisherman from 
the neighborhood at length came to our assist- 
ance. accordance with his advice, the 
whole of the crew landed on a little island 
hard by, and by means of ropes, hauled the 
boat off. In this way, we got afloat again, 
by one o’clock ; and somewhat later, we ap- 
proached the fourth-porég Padiin, the fall 
excellence. The pilot and the skipper having 
declared that it was n to await calmer 
weather and a more favorable wind before at- 
tempting to descend this precipitous fall, the 
dangers of which were en by two rocks, 
— 2 = rory apart, between which, as in 
it was n to we 
cast pon in leo of the high cliff. on the 
left bank of the river, where the roar of the 
cataract reached our ears. 

Sunday, 7th June, I rose after a refreshing 
sleep; and feeling quite recovered from a 
slight indisposition from which I had been suf 
fering, in consequence of too assiduous labor 
at my astronomical and etic observations 
in the confined of my little cabin, I set 
out after dinner for a walk on the cliffs under 
which the vessel lay. Strolling in a norther- 
ly direction, I enjoyed a most delightful ram- 
ble under the verdant canopy of the woods 
which crowned the heights, and which con- 
sisted of a mixture of pine, birch, cedar, and 
other trees; keeping constantly within reach 
of my eye the broad foaming belt of the 
river, whose loud voice also made itself heard 
among the trees. Having walked three or 
four versts, I arrived at a spot where the bank 
made a bend westward, thus forming a basin, 
bearing the resemblance of a little lake, on 
the surface of which lay, in deep repose, 
asmall flat island. Qn a lovely sloping plain, 


descending towards the inner side of the bend, 
was the c ul vi of Padunskoi, sur- 
rounded by groups of tiful trees, which, 


having just come into leaf, displayed hues 
of the brightest and tenderest green. The 
little island also was carpeted with verdure, 
and ornamented with trees of varied foliage, 
refreshed by the showers of the preceding 
day ; and whole Lge a brilliant 
afternoon-sun, and vaulted over a canopy 
of the purest blue, presented as smiling a 


‘ 
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seape as can be met with in the most favored 
of the earth. Deep silence brooded 


the ground. From the deep solitude that sur- 
rounded me, my thoughts reverted to my dis- 
tant home, and all the loved ones that it encir- 
cled, and - heart — with the 
absence ; but it wasone of those tragic-roman 
tic moments in which the mild beauty and 
calm grandeur of nature deprives sorrow of 
its poignancy, and melts it into gentle mel- 
enlatipnt mood in which, though with tears 
—_— eyes, we acknowledge the blessings of 
e. 
In Siberia, as in Norway, they burn off the 
that grows under the trees, in order that 
fhe ¢ of the following year may be finer. 
The whole surface of the cliffs, below the 
mould and the roots of the trees, was covered 
to the depth of one fathom with a very fine 
sand of reddish hue, and containing small 
crystals of Quartz and mica (Glimmer.) I 
could not help suspecting that it also contain- 
ed gold-dust, as it was exactly like the sand in 
the Ural Mountains. For several versts, the 
cliffs form a perpendicular wall towards the 
river-side with horizontal layers of sand-stone 
and other friable substances, perhaps clay. 
Upon the whole, the bed of this river would 
no doubt prove very instructive to a mineralo- 
gist or a geologist; for the banks contain in- 
numerable 1 smooth pebbles, constituting 
a catalogue of the mineral riches of the 
Baikal tract—milkwhite agates as large as os- 
trich-eggs ; striped stones of all colors, with 
veins of different hues; conglomerates of most 
remarkable es a word, a 
variety, which often tempted me to ramble 
along the shores, to examine their divers hues, 
while deploring the ignorance which prevent- 
ed my knowing what specimens would be most 
valuable to science. 
On my return to the boat, I was told that 
Popov the captain, and the two pilots were of 
inion that we might now try our luck in 
tin; I therefore entered the shed, packed 
all my instruments in their cases, put a roll of 
6000 rubles in my side pocket, and provided 
myself with a Kongsberg folding-knife, that 
in case we should be wrecked I might have 
some instrument at hand with which I could 
secure a hold upon a plank. I was disturbed 
in my preparations by Gustav, my interpreter, 
who came to tell me that the old pilot refused 
Garin) would’ Vlees hia (Olagvalovi.) As 
wou m slovit. 
settee Gustav nor I knew ve chis ve Fh 
‘was to be performed, I bethought me of mak- 
ing the sign of the cross with my hand before 
the old man’s forehead ; and this satisfied him. 
The men asked for a wax-taper to burn before 


pain of 
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the obras (picture of the saint); but we could — 
not find one‘in a hurry. In the meanwhile, 
the boat had been put in motion: the old silk 
ver-haired pilot stood at the prow, with one of 
my hand-towels rolled into a sausage, to serve 
as oe in his right hand, and with his 
left holding on by a rope. The fisherman 
who, on the preceding day, had helped us to 
get afloat in the Buyk, now climbed up on the 
roof of the shed to out, then went astern 
to help Popov with the long oar. The crew 
recited the usual ps er. Silent, with fixed 
attention, and wi of the fate of 
those who had met their death in attempt- 
ing the descent at the same unfavorable pr 
riod of the year, we draw near to the 
We have passed its outermost white froth- 
ing edge, and begin to pitch and to move 
foi more rapidly. At this moment, the 
sun, unobscured by the slightest mist shows 
us the upper half of its disc, the lower half 
nine hidden me the — 4 a little 
above it appears t! e sickle of the moon, 
only five ee old. rn a few minutes the 
keel of our boat is grating over the stones 
forming the bottom of the river-bed, and sud- 
denly we come to a stand-still in the midst of 
the most violent rush. Universal consterna- 
tion prevails; the billows dash wildly against 
the great immovable mass that obstructs their 
th. Popov cries: “—Row—row hard!” 
e oars in to work, the rushing waters 
lend their aid; we advance a little, then 
ground again. New exertions—again we ad- 
vance, and again we stick. At length we 
fairly afloat once more, and are carried rapid- 
ly . At this critical moment, disunion 
takes place between the old pilot at the prow 


motley | and the fisherman in the stern—the one in- 


sists upon steering to the left, the other to the 
right. At length the latter runs forward to 
the former, and screams something into his 
ear. On returning, he gives me a look, and, 
with a countenance radiant with joy, points to 
a large black mass of rock on our right, which 
we are i Presently another ap- 
rs on our left, and the dangerous passage 
is accomplished. The venerable pilot 
scends from the prow, wipes the perspiration 
from his brow and the tears from his eyes with 
the si el, and the blood again mounts 
to his face, which, until then, was of a deathlike 
. “Sléiva tebii Bogi!” sounds from all 
lips, and con ions are exchanged. I, 
presented a of brandy to each of ‘the 
men, and a of rum to Popov and Gus- 
tav, and then regaled the Jew and myself with 
a of toddy. This, with ten rubles to the 
pilots, and five to be divided among the crew, 
diffused universal satisfacti 


on. 
After this came the descent of the longest 
but least of the rapids—a Norwe- 


gian mile in length. On the night of the 12th 
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June, we stopped near Seléd Késchemy. At 
five o'clock in the morning, I went, in a very 
high wind to the church-yard, to make obser- 
vations. While in the ntidst of my work, with 
my sextant and appendages placed upon a 
ve-stone, I received a visit from a Mr. 
omlevski, the only official in the town, who 
came, he said, to pay his respects to me. 
Having intimated to him that I knew little or 


nothing of the Russian language, I continued, 


my observations, and he remained for some 
time standing respectfully behind me with his 
cap in his hand and in deep silence. After 
he had retired, two well-dressed servants made 
their appearance, bearing trays containing waf- 
fles and other light cakes, cream, fresh-churned 
butter, and a slice of raw osetrin (the stur- 
geon, the roe of which is known under the 
name of caviare), which they presented to me 
in the name of their master. Subsequently, 
Mr. Komlevski sent for my interpreter, and 
through him further presented me with a mos- 
quito-mask, the necessity for which he said T 
would soon feel. This mask was constructed 
as follows :—-To the edges of a round piece of 
thin pasteboard, covered on the outside with 
orange-colored Chinese silk, was attached 
three rectangular pieces of horsehair tissue, of 
the kind used for sieves, but so open as to be 
perfectly transparent, and sewed together, the 
seams being bound with orange-colored rib- 
bon. The whole affair resembled the crown 
of a hat so large as to admit of its being drawn 
down over the face, and reaching down to the 
throat. To prevent the mosquitoes from get- 
ting in under the mask, a curtain of the same 
soft silk, and of the same color as that with 
which the crown is covered, is sewed round 
the lower edge of the horsehair mask, and 
falls down over the shoulders, the back and 
the breast. This apparatus is very light and 
cool, and without it one could not sleep, indeed, 
I may say live, in Siberia in summer. Even 
the peasants wear such masks to protect them- 
selves from the small, white, greedy mosquitoes 
which are constantly endeavoring to enter the 
mouth, ears, and nose; but the curtains of the 
_peasants’ masks are made of white-cotton 
cloth, and they are in consequence very hot. 
However, when the horsehair mask is shoved 
up on the head, the white-cotton curtain forms 
a turban-like head-dress of very picturesque 
Saye 
he 13th of June, at half-past six P. M., we 
passed through a schever4, and an hour later 
through the pordg Anlinsky, and then d 
under a cliff on the right bank, the foot of 
which was composed of horizontal strata of 
various colors, reposing on vertical masses of 
& different kind, and which might perha 
have been common sandstone. At ten o’clock, 
we entered a pordg, at the termination of 
which we did not arrive until towards noon ; 
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the latter part of it, however, bore more the 
character of ascheveré. The cliffs and slopes 
of the banks were here covered with leaf-trees, 
clad in the freshest green of summer. At 
noon, we passed the village of Kova: and be- 
tween the hours of four and six, we d 
through five different scheverds; at eight, we 
arrived at a sixth, and at nine, at another 

rég. Here, consequently, the land must 
incline more decidedly toward the river Ye- 
nisei. 

Sunday, the 14th of June, we found our; 
selves at half-past nine a. M. under an over- 
hanging cliff on the right bank, formed of a 
yellowish white stone, of which Gustav brought 
me a specimen, which he said he was able to 
break off without any trouble, the rock be- 
ing very brittle. In connection with this cliff 
was a sandy hill, which we reached soon after, 
and on which stood the village of Tschddo- 
betz, with a pretty church. The high cliffs 
now began again to recede. A little below 
Tschddobetz, we ran aground, and remained 
here until the afternoon. As we were mak- 
ing our arrangements to get off again, we 
discovered a deputation from the village, head- 
ed by a woman, advancing towards us. It 
consisted of six or seven persons, each car- 
rying a present—one a basket of new-laid 
eggs; another, some pike; a third, a‘dish with 
some slices of sturgeon ; a fourth, a jug of 
cream; a fifth, three large loaves of home- 
baked bread, ete. They presented their of 
ferings in the name of the village, and beg- 
ged that I would deign to accept of them. 

invited them on board, and offered each a 
small glass of brandy. Before putting the 
glass to their lips, they crossed themselves, 
and prayed to God to grant me a prosperous 
voyage ; but when, at the close of their visit, 
I offered them five roubles as a gratuity, they 
unanimously exclaimed: “ Nich batruschkd! 
(No, little father!) we cannot take money; 
it is an honor to the village that a man like 
you should accept a present from it.” Sub- 
sequently, a troop of pretty little urchins tuck- 
ed up their snow-white Sunday trousers, and 
waded into the water, to put their little 
shoulders to the boat, and help to shove it 
off. In the evening, the wind was again so 
high that the skipper found it necessary to 
lay-to in the immediate vicinity of another 
village, and here we met with. the same 
good-will. Two women directly waded out 
to place blocks of wood in the water, over 
which we might throw planks to form a land- 
ing-bridge; and subsequently, an old woman 
and some children brought us fish, butter, 
and eggs. The old woman refused to deliver 
up her gifts to any but the master himself, 
and I was cbliged to come forward to re 
ceive them from her hand. She partook of 
a glass of brandy, and her youthful suite 
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were regaled with Mr. Komlevski’s waffles. I 
went ashore and bathed in the river at a dis- 
tance of about 1000 steps from the village. 
When returning, I saw the same old woman 
with her husband. They were bringing me 
new gifts, and called to me to stop ; but know- 
ing that I should not be able to converse with 
them without the aid of my interpreter, I pre- 
tended not to hear them. They overtook me 
close to the boat, and presented me with a 
dish of sweet cream, and a large home-baked 
loaf. I asked the fine old man if he drank 
brandy. He shrugged his shoulders, and an- 
swered with a waggish smile: “ Ja gresehni!” 
(I am a sinner !) and he got his dram. 

At nine o'clock the following day, the oft-per- 
formed ceremonies, previous to the descent of 
& pordg, were once more gone through, for we 
had again reached one off these falls, situated, 
as usual, under perpendicular cliffs, on the 
left bank. Large masses of snow still lay here 
in the ravines and on the slopes, in shady spots 

rotected from the sun either by projections 
in the cliff or by clumps of trees, and in some 
places came right down to the water’s edge. 
At ten o’clock, we passed the river Votaiven, 
beautifully situated on the left bank, on a level, 
at the foot of a high-wooded cliff. In the af- 
ternoon, I rowed to shore on the right bank, 
and gathered up a number of the beautiful 

bbles that strewed the beach. In return- 
ing, I met a boat with Tunguses on their way 
to pay their iasak, or yearly tribute of furs. 
At half-past nine in the evening, we reached 
the village of Bogutschansk ; and at half-past 
three Pp. M. the ensuing day, having rowed the 
whole night, we passed the mouth of the river 
Kamen, which comes from the north, and on 
the high banks of which, formed like the walls 
of a fortress, is situated the village of the same 
name. 

Between nine and ten in the evening, the 
travellers reached the village of Polaskoiskaja, 
and towards noon, the ensuing day, 17th June, 

d Rybinskoje Selé on the right bank. 

ter in the day, they were surprised by a vi- 
olent thunder-storm with hail and wind. The 
hailstones were as large as hazel-nuts, of a 
conical form, and very hard, half of each be- 
ing transparent, and the other half of an 
opaque white, as if enclosing a kernel of snow. 
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While the storm was at its height, the crew, 
evidently much alarmed, murmured prayers, 
crossed themselves, and made numberless in- 
clinations before the 6bras. But when it was 
subsiding, and the last clap of thunder was 
heard from the distance, one of the men turn- 
ed in the direction whence it came, and with 
a look of utter contempt, pronounced the low- 
est and most abusive term which a Russian 
ever addresses toan enemy. Another violent 
storm which occurred later in the day, and 
which lasted the whole night, obliged them to 
cast anchor again at about one verst from the 
mouth of the river Bjélaja, and twenty-four 
versts from Rybinskoi, where they remained 
until three Pp. M. on the ensuing day. Two 
hours later, they went through a schévera, and 
passed the embouchure of the river Taseiéva ; 
and at half-past seven in the morning of the 
19th June they entered the Yenisci—the lim- 
pid stream of the Verkhne Tunguska remain- 
ing distinguishable from the dull grayish tint 
of the waters of this river, for the length of 
several versts after joining it. Between four 
and five o’clock in the afternoon, the pro- 
fessor reached Yeniseisk, where he found a 
lodka, a smaller kind of river-boat in readi- 
ness to convey him to Turnchansk, and where 
he took leave of all his former travelling com- 
panions with the exception of his interpreter. 
At Yeniseisk, he met with the same kindness 
and politeness as at every other place at which 
he had touched ; even the nuns of a convent 
in the town having deputed two of their sister- 
hood to make him an offering of cakes, which 
they presented on a large tin dish, covered 
over with a white cloth fringed with silver. 

The last day in Yeniseisk was spent with 
the mayor; and among the company present 
was a major in the army, ninety years of age, 
who had served the Empress Elizabeth, and 
who on this occasion appeared in the military 
uniform of her reign—namely, a light-green 
coat with broad skirts, rounded in front, large 
brass buttons, and no collar, but two long strips 
of cherry-colored cloth attached to the back 
of the neck, and hanging down the back; a 
white kerseymere waistcoat, cherry-colored 
knee-breeches, white stockings, and boots 
reaching half-way up the leg. 





Improved Dwelling Houses for the Humbler and| out; though Mr. Chambers does not appear to 


Other Classes in Cities. By William Cham- 
bers. 1855. 

Tuts treatise appears principally designed to 
recommend the Scotch system of dwelliug house 


us to meet the objections which are urged against 
that mode of building; such as the want of 
cleanliness and ventilation which almost neces- 
sarily prevails in the highest stories, and the 
waste of domestic labor by repeated journeys 


economy. I is carefully illustrated, and some of; from the top to the bottom of a lofty house-— 
the advantages of “ flats” are satisfactorily made | Economist. 
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A CHAPTER ON BELLS. 


Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver s 


What a world of merriment their melody foretells! the 


How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seemed to winkle 
With a crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic thyme, 
To ~ ee —s rm swells 
rom the * 
Bells, bells, bellsa— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells! 
E. A. Por. 

Preasant and venerable are the associa- 
tions connected with bells. They are the 
special poets of man’s life; the unconscious 
assistants of his deeds; the ministering ser- 
vants of his religion. At his birth, they re- 
joice; at his marriage, theirs are the merriest 
voices; at his death, alas! are too often 
his only mourners. They swell the clamorous 
alarms of revolt—they herald in the triumph 
—they peal sweetly and holily over meadow 
and valley, calling the prayerful to the old 
gray church on the bath-morning. No 
other object of common manufacture and 
general use is hallowed by memories so vari- 
ous; no other tongue tells a story so touching 
to the ear of universal humanity. 

The use of bells is so ancient as to be lost 
in the gloom of remotest antiquity. Setting 
aside that bell which, as we are told by an 
Eastern writer, was manufactured by Tubal 
Cain, and used by Noah to summon his ship- 
carpenters to their daily labors, we may con- 
tent ourselves with the earliest authentic men- 
tion of them, as it occurs in the Book of Exo- 
dus, where we find that the high-priest was 
ordained to wear golden bells, alternating with 
goldeh page. er on the blue vestment in 
which he was robed during the performance 
of religious ceremonies. It is remarkable that 

same fashion was observed in the decora- 
tions of the regal costume of the ancient 
Persians. 

The Romans had bells and knockers at 
their doors, and porters to answer the vy ai 
ies of visitors, as we have in this present day ; 
and their night-watch carried each a bell, to 

ive the alarm in case of accident or r. 
ey hung bells, also, to the necks of crimi- 
nals on their way to execution, that persons 
might be warned from their path, as it was 
deemed a bad omen to meet those sacrifices 
devoted to the Dii manes ; and Phedrus men- 
tions that bells were attached to 
the necks of animals. To remove them was 
theft, according to the civil laws of Rome; 
and if the animals were lost, the person who 
had stolen the bells remained unanswerable 


with them; 
I — a ee ee 
was given rs of openin: the ri 

ing ofa bel ip ind 


Pha ae of —_ as applied to 
rposes of religious worship, is by Pol 
dore Virgil, who states that Pantinus, biship 
of Nola, a city of Campania, in Italy, first 
adapted them to his church in the year 400; 
hence the word campanile, belfry, still used 
in Italian. They were not adopted in the 
churches of Britain till near the end of the 
seventh century; but they were in use in 
Caledonia as early as the sixth; and in the 
year 610, we read that the army of the French 
monarch, Clothaire IL, was terrified from the 
siege of the city of Sens by the ringing from 
the bells of St. Stephen’s Church. The second 
excerpt of Egbert, in 750, commanding every 
priest to sound the bells of his church at the 
proper hours, and then to the sacred 
offices is translated into an antique French 
capitulary of 801, favoring the supposition that 

this time bells were common to the parish- 
churches of both countries. Alletius asserts, 
that bells were used for churches by the Greek 
Christians up to the period when Constanti- 
nople was pe by the Turks, who forthwith 
prohibited their being rung, lest their clamor 
should disturb the repose of souls, which, ac- 
cording to their belief, wander through the 
realms of air. He adds, that they were still 
used after this in places remote from the ears 
of the new rulers, and that there were very 
ancient bells on Mount Athos. 





The passing bell took its origin in a supef» 
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stition that dates back to the earliest Egyptian 
periods—namely, to the belief that at the mo- 
ment of death good and evil spirits lay in wait 
for the liberated soul, and fought together for 
it on its way to Heaven. These wicked de- 
mons, according to Durandus, were terrified 
even unto flight at the sound of bells; and the 
louder the ringing, the more complete our 
victory over the powers of darkness. This 
— superstition is thus recorded by W. 
de Worde in the pages of the Golden Legend: 
“Tt is said the evill spirytes that ben in the 
regyon of thayre doubte moche when they 
here the belles rongen: and this is the cause 
be | ~ belles ben rongen whan it ve 
an an grete tempeste and outrages 
wether happen, to the ende that the fiends 
and wycked spi should be abashed and 
flee, and cease of the movynge of tempeste.” 
Not only to drive away evil spirits, but in 
later ages to counteract the natural influences 
of storm and pestilence, did it become custom- 
to ring the bells of churches. “Let the 
bells in cities and towns be rung often,” says 
one Dr. Hering in a treatise upon pestilential 
contagion, 1625, “and let the nce be 
discharged; therefore the air is purified.” 
And there still exists a belief in Switzerland, 
that the undulation of air caused by the sound 


of a bell breaks the electric fluid of a thun-| great 


der-cloud. Lobineau observes, that the cus- 
tom of ringing bells at the approach of thun- 
der is of great antiquity; but he adds, that 
the design was “not so much to shake the 


air, and so the thunder; as to call 
ple to church to pray that the parish might 
preserved from terrible meteor.” 


these opinions as they may, they scarcely bal- 
ance the written enthinae of 4 staiy hin, 
the graven inscriptions u themselves, 
the still lingering superstitions of many lands, 
and the graceful perpetuations of them in the 


Pie fede 
Longfellow, on the alarm and rout of 
evil spirits on the ringing of cathedral bells : 


I _ read —— old eepetinn tale, 
me legend strange vague 
That a mi — host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 
There stood, as in an awful 
The army of the dead. 





But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning-prayer, 
The white pavilion rose and fe 
the air. 


Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled ; 

Uprose the — or eae 
eae eae eae 
It is amusing to know that so recently as 

1852, the bishop of Malta gave orders for all 
the church bells on the island for the purpose 
of calming a violent gale. Many church ac- 
counts of ancient and more modern date bear 
entries of “ bread, cheese, and beer provided 
for the ringers during thunderings.” This re- 
minds us of the statements regarding the in- 
fluence of bells on storms recorded on the 
bells themselves, and brings us at the samo 
time to the subject of inscriptions. 


Vivos voco—Mortuos plango—Fulgura frango. 
I call the living—I mourn the dead—I break the 
lightning. 


This brief and impressive announcement was 
common to very many church-bells of the mid- 
dle ages, and is to be found on the bell of the 
Minster of Schaffhausen, and on that 
of the church near Lucerne. Another and a 
usual one, which is, in fact, but an amplifica- 
tion of the first, is this :— 


Fanera plango—Fulgura frango—Sabbato pan- 


go. 

Excito lentos—Dissipo ventos—Paco cruentos. 

I mourn at funerals—I break the lightning—I 
proclaim the Sabbath. 

I urge the tardy—I disperse the winds—I calm 
the turbulent. 


On the largest of three bells, placed by Ed- 
ward III. in the Little Sanctuary, Westmin- 
ster, are these words :— 


King Edward made me thirtie thousand weight 
and three ; 

Take me down and wey mé, and more you shall 
find me; 


which recalls to us a Cambridge tradition, that 

the bells of King’s College Chapel were taken 

by Henry V. from some church in France 
the battie of Agi 
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The books of the Roman Catholi¢ faith con- 
tain a ritual for the baptism of bells, which 
decrees that they be named and anointed—a 
ceremonial which was supposed to insure them 
against the machinations of evil spirits. 

The Curfew Bell is popularly supposed to 
have been introduced by the Conqueror, and 
imposed as a badge of servitude upon the na- 
tion; but it was really a precaution against 
fire, then prevailing throughout Europe, and 
ae | a stricter observance of the old law was 
enforced during the reigns of the two first 
Williams. The practice is now more inter- 
esting to us on account of the pleasant allu- 
sions which it has furnished to our poets, than 
for any records or traditions resulting from 
the custom. 

On a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with solemn roar. 


Longfellow has a brief suggestive poem on 
the curfew, beginning thus: 


Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 
The curfew-bell 
Is beginning to toll. 


Cover the embers, 
And put out the light; 
Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 


Dark grow the windows, 
And quenched is the fire ; 

Sound fades into silence, 
All footsteps retire. 


No voice in the chambers, 
No sound in the hall! 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all! 
Gray says: 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 


and Dante, in the Purgatorio, makes it weep 
for the day that is dying. In Shakspeare, 
Benedick “ hath a heart as sound as a bell;” 
Hamlet’s intellects are “ like sweet bells jan- 
led out of tune;” Lady Capulet, on the 
Savery of the dead lovers of Verona, ex- 
claims :— 


O me! this sight of death is as a bell, 
That warns my old age to a sepulchre! 


A clown in Twelfth Night quotes the “ bells 
of St. Bennet,” in hopes of rin ing the chan 

on Duke Orsino’s gold ; and F staff, in that 
famous dialogue at Justice Shallow’s house, 
jocularly reminds his old companion of their 
youthful frolics: “ We have heard the chimes 
at Midnight, Master Shallow!” 

Sweeter, gentler, holier, perhaps, than all 
bells, are those of the vespers in the ear of 
the peasant returning from his toil in the 
vineyard—in the ear of the fisherman pausi 
upon his oars in the still bay—in the ear 
the traveller weary of the day’s iy, | 2 mag 
Heard under a deep Italian sky, lapsing in 
with the latest songs of the birds, and with the 
shrill note, of the cicada, that sound echoes 
along the quiet shore, beautiful and melan- 
choly, like a voice out of the dim past. 

“The stanza respecting the Ave Maria,” 
says a living critic of rare taste and feeling, 
“ is surely the best in Don Juan :” 


Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! 
The time, the clime, the spot where I so oft 
Have felt the moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth, so beautiful and soft, 
While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with 
prayer. 


Few readers, we trust, are u uainted 
with Schiller’s Song of the Bell; which, an- 
swering a double a depicts with equal 
truth and splendor the casting, completing, 


and uses of a bell, and the birth, progress, 





and duties of a man’s life. 





The End of the World ; or, the ‘Second Coming 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By 
the Very Rev. John Baptist Pagani. 

A Romauist treatise on Antichrist, Babylon, 
and the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Apo- 
calypse by the second coming of Christ. In the 
author’s opinion, Mohammed is Antichrist, and his 
continuous argument on that point is clear and 
cogent, if not very new. Babylon is of course 
not Rome, as Protestants maintain. The Rev- 
erend J.B. Pagani is not certain whether it is Con- 
@tantinople or London, or whether the city is 





even yet in existence; but he draws a picture of 
what Babylon must be, which is very like the 
British metropolis. He infers that the time of 
the “second coming” is near at hand, not only 
from his chronological interpretation of prophe- 
cy, but from the religious and moral degene 
everywhere to be found. The events which 
are to accompany this coming, as the burn- 
ing of the earth, the binding of Satan, the 
reign of the thousand years are touched upon 
more problematically than the previous topics. 
It is a curious book.—Spectator.. 
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PALMERSTON AS 


From The Press. 
PALMERSTON AS A MISSIONARY. 


Tue following is the conclusion of the report of 
Lord Palmerston’s speech at the dinner given by 
the East India Company to the new Governor 
General on Wednesday : — 


“ The noble lord remarked upon the curious fact 
that, whereas of old all civilization came from In- 
dia, through Egypt, now we, who were barbarians, 
were bringing back civilization and enlightenment 
to the parent source. Perhaps it might be our fate 
to confer on the countless millions of India a higher 
and holier gift than my | mere human re 
but that must be left to the hands of time and the 
gradual improvement of the people.” 


In consequence of this report, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the War Minister, and the Home Secretary, as the 
three members of the present Administration who 
fess some regard for religion, are understood to 

ve waited upon the Premier, and remonstrated 
against such statements being given to the public 
as the views of the Cabinet on missionary enter- 
& . A conversation to the following effect is 
ieved to have taken place : — 


The Duke. But do I understand that this was 
really what your Lordship said ? - 

The Premier. I can’t answer for your under- 
standing ; but you were present, and so were 
you two others, and you know what I said. 

The Duke. Don’t let us joke about it, please. 
It is certain that you could not have meant to 
say that, and I think a corrected report ought to 
be published. 

The Premier. Bother corrections ; they never 
do any good. But let’s see what it is that has 
shocked you so mightily. (Reads.) Well, what’s 
the matter with it ? Didn’t civilization come from 
India, through Egypt, like the Overland Mail ? 

Lord P. That’s not the most objectionable part, 
though I do not suppose you know the religious 
argument, by which only such a statement could 
be defended. Real civilization means Christiani- 
ty, and in one sense that came out of Egypt; 

ut —— 

The Premier. Thank you, I have heard of that. 
But, as that defence does not include India, I 
won’t trouble you for it. I used civilization in the 
—a—a—a—ordinary sense, reading and writing, 
fine arts, and all that. The context shows it, as 
I go on to speak of the other business. 

P. The other business! But let us go on. 
“The higher and holier gift,” I may asshume, 
means the knowledge of Christianity ? 

The Premier. What do you Scotch say “as- 
shume” for? Can’t you spell? You might as 
= asshirt — by way of a change. 

ur 
Lordship to refrain from levity for a few mo- 
ments. You are reported to have gone on to say 
that the spread of Christianity in India must be 
left to the hands of time and to the gradual im- 
provement of the people. In other words, that if 
we leave them alone long enough, they will prove 
80 enlightened as to embiaes the true religion. 

The Premier. Very well, I dare say they will. 
Of course it won’t be in our time; unless, to be 


. G. (impatiently.) We must ask your|d 





sure, the masterly way in which our officers tor- 
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ture them to make them fork out, convinces them 
of the superiority of our system. 

But do you seriously believe that a 
nation will ever improve itself into Christianity ? 


The Premier. How should I know? This is 
a wonderful age — steam, gas, electric telegraph, 
onward progress, march of intellect, knowledge 


is power, and all that. Nothing would astonish 


me. 

The Duke. We do not hope to make any im- 
pression upon you, my dear Palmerston ; but for 
the sake of the credit of the Cabinet, which your 
theological eccentricities have a good deal dam- 

Peele 

The Premier. Come, I like that: I am as good 
as any of you. 

The Duke. We are none of us good —— 

The Premier. Yes we ‘are, I tell you. Iam. 
Now, then: didn’t I go to church on the Hu- 
miliation Day, and behave like a bishop ? 

The Duke. Well—you see, there are people 
who think seriously on these matters, and who 
have been shocked and scandalized at some of 
your displays. Now, this would be a good oppor- 
tunity for you to show that you have a sense of 
what is fitting in connection with such a subject. 
Have an authorized report inserted in the Times, 
and modify this objectionable matter into some- 
thing like conformity with received belief. 

The Premier. But, confound it, I dare say I 
did say what’s printed there —the reporters are 
deuced sharpwitted. Now, not to remark upon 
the propriety of my telling a falsehood for the 
benefit of your religious character, suppose the 
reporter should hand in his short-hand notes, and 
they contain what you object to—I tell you what, 
you are three deuced good fellows, and remark- 
ably clever in your lines, but you have found a 
mare’s nest. Who the d—ickens cares about 
such a matter ? 


Sir G. G. Thousands on thousands, I am- 


happy to say. 

The Premier. I wonder where they live when 
they are at home. I never see any of them. 
But, bless your souls, I'll do anything to oblige. 
We'll have a correction put in — what shall I be 
said to have said? Perhaps it might be our 
fate —— 

Lord P. Don’t say “ fate” — there are no fates, 

The Premier. Yes there are, /ctes champétres, 
and deuced pleasant they are if the women are 
pretty and the grass isn’t damp. But we'll say 
what you like. “It might be our luck” —no, 
that’s familiar; “our destiny” — that’s a good 
word, eh? 

Sir G. G. Rather heathenish. What prevents 
your saying that we might be permitted by Provi- 
ence ? 

The Premier. Because that’s John Russell’s 
way of perorating. I’m not going to imitate 
Johnny. Til og By “may be permitted "— 
that’s enough. ell, down to “human know- 
edge” is all orthodox, I suppose? But it’s not to 
be done in time, that’s the grievance. When is it 
to be done? - After time’s too late. 

The Duke. “Left to the hands of time” is 
most objectionable. 

The Premier. Well, Z don’t stand upon his 
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hands —say his scythe, or his forelock, if you 
like — or, stop — his hour-glass : that'll be an im- 
pressive image. 

The Duke. It is sad to see how wy ts un- 
derstand the real objection to your lio-like 

logy. Don’t you know that Christian 

society has missionary duties to Ley 2 

The Premier. Yes, the Ch Missionary 
Society. I know all about it. Ah! Isee. They 
send missionaries to India ; and you wanted me 
to give them a puff. Why didn’t you mention it 
sooner? I don’t see how to hitch it in now. 

The Duke. (in despair.) It’s of no use. I wish 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


you would let one of us shape the corrections, 


and send it to the papers for you. 
e ier. Tim agreeable ; bat ‘mind what 

you are about—don’t come it too strong, you 

ow, or people will not believe in it. When I 
see what you've written I shall, perhaps, under- 
stand which of the Thirty-nine Articles I’ve heen 
violating this time: at present, I’m in nubibus. 

The correction, however, has not ap ; 
and it may be surmised that the three colleagues 
of the Premier despaired of converting his hetero- 
doxy into anything which should be at once cor- 
rect and sufficiently like the -_ of that eminent 
religionist to be accepted as his utterances. 


| 








A STORY OF SCHOOL. 
BY WM. B. HART. 


Tue red light shone through the open door, 
From the round, declining sun ; 

And fantastic shadows, all about 
On the dusty floor were thrown, 

As the factory clock told the hour of five, 
And vhe school was almost done. 


The mingled hum of the busy town, 
Rose faint from her lower plain: 

And we saw the steeple over the trees, 
With its motionless, golden vane ; 

And heard the cattle’s musical low, 
And the rustle of standing grain. * 


In the open casement a lingering bee 
Murmured a awe tune; 

And, from the upland meadows, a song 
In the lulls of the afternoon 

Had come, on the air that wandered by, 
Laden with the scents of June. 


Onr tasks were finished and lessons said, 
And we sat, all hfshed and still, 
Listening to catch the purl of the brook, 
in the — of “y ome <5 
waiting the word of dismissal, t 
Waited the master’s will. - 


The master was old and his form was bent, 
And scattered and white his hair; 

But his heart was young, and there ever dwelt 
A calm and kindly air, 


Like the halo over a pictured saint, 
On his face, aan deep with care. 


His eyes were closed, and his wrinkled hands 
Were folded over his vest, 

4s wearily back in his old arm-chair 

And the golden streaming’sunlight fell 
On his brow, and down his breast. 


We waited in reverent silence long, 

Though still the socuntomed tently smile 
6 

e Over his features zope; . 


? : 


And we thought, worn with the lengthened toil 
Of the tears day, he slept. 


So we quiety rose and left our seats, 
And outward, into the sun, 
From the gathering shades of the dusty room, 
is Stole A aon ones one bo. lock, 
or we knew by istant striking c 
It was time Tie school was donne 


And left the master, sleeping alone, 
Alone in his high-backed:chair ; - 
With his eyelids closed, and his withered palms 
Folded as if in prayer ; 
And the mingled light and smile on his face ; 
And we knew not DEATH was there. 
Nor knew that just as the clock struck five, 
rm. kindly soul a Md 
shadowy messenger silently bore 
From its trembling house of clay, 


To be a child with the saints of heaven, 
And to dwell with Curist alway! 


Journal of Commerce, 





The Married Life of Rachel Russell. M. 
Guizot. ak con French. By 


A translation of a 
lately ap in the 


aper of Guizot’s which 
—_ des Deux Mondes on 
the family connections and life of the celebrated 
wp! Russell. It is characterized by knowledge 
of the. 


subject, as well as by the author’s power 
of poms a od and ption of the princi- 


les which are contained in a life or its actions. 
The applications of these principles are rather 
forced ; with the brilliancy of Macan- 
lay’s essays, this article of Guizot’s reads rather 
flatly. —_ of this flatness, p ogeee 
be ovlng to subject. the tri 
death of her husband, ’s life was 

tful, and 


% 
. 


rather than distinguished 
mental qualities, which suadened her historically 
prominent.— Spectator. 








